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MR.   WAT50N'5   EDITORIALS 


BETWEEN  THE  MILL-STOI'JES.      "^ 

Round  and  round,  on  and  on,  with  a  roar  that  never  stops, 
M'ith  a  force  that  nothing  checks,  whirl  the  two  titanic  mill- 
stones— grinding  human  grist.  ■     ,-, 

The  battle  is  fought  and  is  ended :  it  may  last  half  a  day, 
the  whole  of  a  day,  or  several  days, — but  the  end  comes'  after 
awhile,  and  the  armies  separate ;  the  flag  of  truce  lifts  its  white 
signal,  praying  for  peace  and  the  right  to  bury  the  dead. 

The  long  trench  swallows  its  appointed  food :  the  hospitals 
till  up  Avith  the  mangled ;  and  that  is  the  last  of  it  until,  months 
afterward,  another  battle  is  fought.  .      ■.  ■: 

Wars  themselves  are  but  occasional,  and  while  two  nations, 
like  Germany  and  France,  may  stand  frowning  at  each  other 
year  after*  year,  each  with  hate  in  its  heart  and  its  hand  oni  its 
sword,  thdse  of  us  who  were  school-children  when  German  cant 
querors  marched  into  Paris  and  crowned  a  German  Emperor  in 
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the  palace  of  the  French  Kings,  are  now  becoming  old  people 
without  ever  having  heard  France  or  Germany  fire  a  shot  at 
each  other,  since  the  days  we  were  at  school. 

Yes,  wars  end ;  battles  become  memories ;  the  dead  rest  under 
flower-wreathed  tablets;  the  surviving  soldiers  become  vener- 
ated heroes,  moving  amid  younger  generations, — but  there  is 
one  species  of  carnage  that  never  stops,  never  fires  the  last  gun, 
never  sends  a  flag  of  truce,  never  goes  into  winter-quarters, 
never  grants  a  furlough,  nor  a  suspension  of  arms  to  bury  the 
dead. 

The  heartless  waste  of  our  seed-corn,  the  little  children,  in 
our  mills  and  sweat  shops;  the  annual  wrecking  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  our  strong  men  in  the  more  dangerous  and  deadly 
employments;  the  yearly  burials  alive  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren in  the  mines;  the  murder  of  railway  mail  clerks  in  the 
flimsy  pine  boxes  used  for  their  transport ;  the  deliberate  poison- 
ing of  the  Food  Products  dealt  out  to  our  people ;  the  systematic 
commerce  in  young  girls  in  the  great  cities;  the  legalized  de- 
bauching of  our  boys  and  young  men  in  the  gilded  saloon,  and 
the  more  deadly  Drug  Store  where  the  License  to  Cure  is  prosti- 
tuted into  a  Chartered  Bight  to  destroy, — these  are  some  of  the 
life-consuming  agencies  which  burn,  hum,  burn  all  the  time, 
devouring  in  the  aggregate  more  men  than  have  ever  fallen — 
comparing  decade  with  decade — in  the  bloodiest  of  wars  known 
to  history. 

Consider  just  two  of  these  man-killing  agencies :  consider  the 
Steel  Trust  and  the  Railroads. 

Both  of  these  criminal  combinations  of  capital  are  specially 
favored  by  law.  Each  enjoys  the  full  sweep  of  legal  Privilege. 
The  law  has  been  made  to  suit  them.  The  Courts  have  been 
filled  to  suit  them.  The  Decisions  of  Courts  have  been  made  to 
suit  them.  Their  managers  and  ownei*s  are  the  associates  of 
Presidents,  Kings,  Emperors  and  Popes.  Red-handed  criminal 
though  he  is,  J.  Pierpont  ]\Iorgan  goes  to  see  President  Roosevelt 
in  his  yacht,  is  an  honored  caller  at  the  Vatican,  is  chummy  with 
that  gay  old  scoundrel,  Leopold  of  Belgium,  and  is  high  in  tho, 
esteem  of  that  re-formed  rake,  Edward  of  England. 

The  same,  substantially,  can  be  said  of  Carnegie,  Schwab, 
Frick,  Ryan,  Harriman,  Gould  or  any  other  pre-eminent  crimi- 
nal among  these  man-killing  money-getters. 

If  you,  Mr.  Private  Citizen,  should  draw  your  gun,  fire  reck- 
lessly into  a  crowded  street,  and  kill  some  peaceful  man  in 
that  crowd,  you   would  be  deservedly  sentenced  to  death   for 
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criminal  negligence,  although  you  had  no  malice  against  the  man 
you  killed.  You  would  not  be  heard  to  plead,  "I  didn't  go  to 
doit." 

The  law  would  thunder  into  your  ears  the  stern  judgment, 
"The  natural  consequence  of  your  carelessness  was  to  endanger 
human  life;  and  because  you  killed  a  fellow  creature  by  your 
criminal  negligence,  your  life  is  forfeit." 

Yet  you,  Mr.  Citizen,  continue  to  be  unmoved,  year  after 
year,  while  the  Morgans,  and  Carnegies,  and  Harrimans,  are 
recklessly  shooting  into  the  crowd,  and  killing  somebody  every 
day! 

Mr.  Citizen,  will  your  time  never  come?  Will  it  never  be 
your  dying  wife  that  is  dragged,  all  charred  with  fire,  from  the 
flaming  wreck  ?  Will  it  never  be  your  pretty  little  babe,  or  the 
little  grandchild  that  you  love  so  fondly,  that  will  be  handed 
back  to  you,  lifeless,  broken,  mutilated  almost  beyond  recogni- 
tion, from  those  shattered  and  burning  cars? 

For  God's  sake,  think  of  it!  Two  monster  combinations  of 
predatory  capital  are  trying  to  reap  where  they  have  not  sown, 
— trying  to  get  something  for  nothing,  trying  to  earn  Dividends 
on  Watered  Stock. 

That's  the  secret — and  there  is  the  motive  for  the  Crime. 

The  Steel  Trust  is  remorselessly  straining  every  nerve  to  earn 
dividends  on  $500,000,000  of  common  stock  which  does  not  rep- 
resent a  single  dollar  of  actual  investment  by  the  scoundrels  who 
issued  the  stock.  Those  scoundrels,  to  be  specific,  were  J.  P. 
Morgan,  Charles  Schwab,  H.  C.  Frick,  Corey,  Phipps,  Gary  & 
Co.  Andrew  Carnegie  is  morally  as  guilty  as  Morgan  and 
Schwab  and  Frick,  for  he  pocketed  a  huge  share  in  the  general 
loot. 


The  Railroads,  on  the  other  hand,  are  straining  every  nerve 
to  earn  dividends  on  at  least  $6,000,000,000  of  watered  stock. 
The  rascals  who  loaded  the  railroads  with  the  burden  of  earning 
revenues  upon  watered  stock  are  Tom  Ryan,  J.  J.  Hill,  August 
Belmont,  E.  H.  Harriman,  George  Gould,  J.  P.  Morgan,  Jake 
Schiff,  the  Vanderbilts,  and  a  good  many  others. 

Now  see  how  Criminal  Negligence  plays  its  ghastly  part. 

The  Steel  Trust,  ravenous  for  dividends  upon  fictitious  capi- 
talization, crushes  competition  at  home,  divides  territory  with 
rivals  abroad,  and  thus,  made  secure  from  competition,  cheap- 
ens ITS  PRODUCTS,  turns  out  a  poor  quality  of  goods,  furnishes 
i-he  railroads  ivith  defective  rails,  and  these  cheap,  badly  made 
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rails  break  under  the  pressure  of  heavy  engines  and  cars,  caus- 
ing the  ivreck  that  fills  the  hospital  with  the  wounded  and  the 
grave-yard  with  the  dead. 

The  men  of  the  Steel  Trust  who  furnish  these  defective  rails, 
knowing  that  their  natural  tendency  and  effect  will  he  to  cause  a 
railroad  smash-ui?,  are  just  as  guilty,  before  God  and  man !  as  the 
wanton  creature  who  recklessly  fires  into  a  crowd. 

.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  Railroads,  also  ravenous  for 
dividends  upon  fictitious  capitalization,  operating  the  property 
for  the  primary  purpose  of  making  money,  forced  by  the  neces- 
sity of  earning  dividends  upon  watered  stock,  to  practice  fero- 
cious economy;  and  thus  logically  led  into  buying  the  chcaped 

mils,  WHEN  THEY  OUGHT  TO  EQUIP  THE  ROADS  WaTH  THE  ^^:RY  BEST 
THAT  CAN  BE  BOUGHT. 

The  watered  stock  compels  the '  cruel  economy ;  the  cruel 
economy  causes  the  purchase  of  cheap  rails;  the  cheap  rails  cause 
the  wreck;  and  thus  we  have  the  criminal  lust  for  net  ear-nings 
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upon   fictitious    capitalization    killing    more    people    than    wero     ' 
slaughtered  by  the  armies  of  Grant  and  Lee. 

Murderers!  Of  course  they  are  murderers!  And  Judson 
Clements,  member  of  the  National  Inter-State  Commerce  Com- 
mission, spoke  but  the  literal  truth  when  he  gave  out  the  bold 
statement  that  some  of  these  big  railroad  criminals  ought  to  bo 
put  behind  the  bai*s ! 

Caught  between  the  upper  and  the  lower  mill-stones,  thi^ 
Steel  Trust  above  and  the  Railroads  below,  we  are  ground  to 
powder,  without  pity,  without  relief,  without  limit.  Presidents 
come  and  Presidents  go,  but  the  damnable  system  grinds  on 
forever. 

Nothing  halts  the  soulless  man-devouring  corporations,  mon- 
sters of  greed,  defiant  of  law,  insolent  in  the  strength  of  im- 
munity of  Money! 

At  every  hour,  of  every  day  in  the  week,  some  little  group  of 
mourners  follow  to  the  graveyard  some  dead  man,  or  dead 
woman,  or  dead  child,  murdered  hy  the  Railroads. 

It  is  murder,  for  the  element  of  Criminal  Negligence  is  in- 
volved in  almost  every  one  of  these  railroad  horrors. 

Today  it  is  the  Engineer  who  is  buried;  he  lost  his  life  be- 
cause the  company  had  employed  a  cheap,  incompetent  telegraph 
operator  who  mistook  a  IMessage,  or  a  stupid  flagman  who  gave 
the  wrong  signal,  or  a  blundering  lout  who  did  not  know  hoAV 
to  set  the  switch. 

Yesterday  it  was  the  Passenger  who  was  buried;  he  lost  his 
life  because  of  worn  out  crossties,  or  defective  rails,  which  threw 
the  cars  off  the  track. 

Last  week  it  was  the  citizen,  not  passenger  or  employee,  who 
was  borne  to  the  cemetery ;  he  lost  his  life  at  some  deadly  grade- 
crossing  which  had  already  made  its  name  as  a  death-trap,  or  he 
was  crushed  beneath  the  wheels  of  a  backing  car  which  came 
upon  him  noiselessly,  without  notice,  dealing  awful  death  to  him 
from  behind. 

Criminal  Negligence  is  slaying  its  thousands  on  these  roads 
every  year.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  such  perpetual  slaughter  of 
human  beings  as  would  cause  an  outbreak  of  popular  vengeance 
if  we  coidd  see,  piled  up  on  one  field,  the  dead  and  the  dying, 
as  we  see  it  in  time  of  war. 

We  are  aghast  at  the  butchery  of  Cold  Harbor,  of  Chicka- 
mauga,  of  Malvern  Hill,  of  Gravelotte;  but  the  railroads  givo 
lis,  every  year,  more  victims  of  Criminal  Negligence  than  fell  be- 
fore the  guns  in  any  of  these  battles.  The  world  yet  shudders 
at  the  narrative  of  the  horrors  of  Napoleon's  Retreat  from  Mos- 
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cow;  but,  God  help  us! — we  have  our  Retreat  from  Moscow  going 
on  all  the  time. 

Death  from  cold  and  starvation — as  in  the  Russian  campaign 
— was  bad  enough,  heaven  knows ! — but  who  would  not  embrace 
such  a  death  joyfully  in  preference  to  death  in  the  railroad 
wreck  ?  To  fall  asleep  in  the  white  arms  of  the  snow,  a  thous- 
and miles  from  home  and  loved  ones  was  tragic,  was  sad  beyond 
expression ;  but  what  painter  in  words  or  colors  can  body  forth 
the  horrors  of  a  lingering  death  in  the  flames  of  burning  cars, 
with  the  groans  of  the  dying  and  the  shrieks  of  the  maimed  ring- 
ing in  one's  ears? 

Criminal  Negligence!  That  is  the  insatiable  murderer.  Hoiv 
long  will  it  be  before  he  is  brought  to  justice? 

The  Coast  Line  ROad  cleared  30  per  cent  net  earnings  several 
years  ago — and  watered  its  stock  thirty  per  cent;  today  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  is  after  that  Railroad,  on  the  criminal  side 
of  the  Federal  Courts,  for  its  refusal  to  obey  the  law  as  to  safety 
appliances. 

Why  isn't  President  Emerson  guilty  of  every  life  lost  on  his 
Coast  Line  Road  for  lack  of  those  safety  appliances? 

The  South  Carolina  Commission  and  the  Virginia  Commis- 
sion, and  the  National  Interstate  Commission  have  all  been  after 
the  Southern  Railway  Company  for  non-compliance  with  law, 
the  fault  of  the  corporation  being  the  failure  to  provide  safety 
appliances,  to  remove  rotten  crossties,  to  use  heavy  rails,  and  to 
spend  sufficient  money  to  make  the  roads  safe. 

Why  isn't  President  Finlcy  responsible,  for  the  loss  of  life 
caused  by  these  non-performances  of  duty? 

Did  you  read  the  newspapers  of  Saturday,  ]\ray  11?  If  so, 
you  saw  where  Harriman  was  watering  the  stock  of  two  of  his 
roads  one  hundred  and  eleven  million  dollars! 

Did  you  read  the  papers  on  the  IMonday  following?  If  so, 
you  saw  a  detailed  statement  of  the  awful  wreck  on  one  of  those 
very  roads. 

A  train  load  of  passengers,  going  at  terrific  speed  and  rush- 
ing into  a  defective  switch;  then  a  shattered  train,  and  a  scene 
of  suffering  and  death  which  beggars  description.  Some  thirty- 
iive  people  killed  outright,  and  those  were  the  victims  which 
suffered  least.  Of  those  who  were  scalded,  whose  flesh  ira.s 
cooked  hi  the  boiling  water,  whose  skins  peeled  off  when  their 
clothes  were  removed — Avho  can  tell  the  agony? 

Think  of  this : 

One  passenger  was  eating  at  a  corner  table ;  the  wreck  came ; 
th^'  hot  water  tanks  poured  their  contents  over  liim ;  brave  res- 
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eiiers  dragged  him  from  under  the  scalding  steam ;  he  murmured, 
"Thank  God,"  and  died. 

And  it  might  just  as  well  have  been  me,  or  you;  my  wife  or 
yours;  my  child,  or  yours!  It  is  liable  to  happen  to  any  of  us, 
at  any  time. 

And  at  the  very  time  this  defective  switch  was  sending  thirty- 
five  men  to  sudden  death  in  California,  the  President  of  the  road 
was  in  New  York  busy  at  his  old  trick  of  watering  the  stock! 

Why  shouldn't  criminals  like  E.  IT.  Ilarriman  be  sent  to  the 
gallows  for  murders  occasioned  by  his  Criminal  Negligence? 

^yhy  should  Emerson  and  Finley  he  immune  from  prosecu- 
tion f  They  are  quick  enough  to  jerk  up  some  little  fellow — 
some  signal  man,  or  train  dispatcher — and  make  a  scapegoat  of 
him;  ivhy  shouldn't  the  real  criminals  he  punished?  The  real 
murderers,  in  the  sight  of  a  just  God,  are  the  managers  and  chief 
owners  of  the  roads  ivho  refuse  to  obey  the  law,  and  thus  cause 
these  awful  losses  of  human  life. 


STRETCHING  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Twenty  years  ago,  I  was  in  the  Supreme  Court  room,  of 
Georgia,  awaiting  the  call  of  a  case  on  the  docket.  Mr.  Frank 
H.  Miller  of  the  Augusta  bar,  was  holding  the  attention  of 
the  Court  with  the  argument  of  the  various  points  made  in  the 
Bill  of  Exceptions  in  "The  Augusta  and  Summerville  R.  R. 
Co.  vs.  Randall  and  Wife."     (77  Ga.  Rpts.  312  et  seq.) 

The  monotony  of  the  proceedings  was  interrupted  by  Mr. 
Miller's  "Ninthly."  When  he  made  the  point  that  a  certain 
statute  of  the  State  of  Georgia  was  void  as  to  the  Augusta 
and  Summerville  R.  R.  Co.,  because  it  was  in  violation  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  Judges  Blandford  and  Halt — bluff  old 
gentlemen  and  capital  lawyers, — broke  out  into  a  good-humored, 
but  hearty  and  emphatic,  protest. 

''^Yhy,  Mr.  Miller,"  said  they,  "the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
hasnH  got  anything  to  do  with  your  street-car  company,  the 

SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  THAT  AMENDMENT  IS  NIGGERS." — And  a  fat 

Ifiugh  refreshed  the  Bench. 

And,  of  course,  we  law3'ers  laughed  with  the  Court, — the 
Judge's  jokes  all  being  good  jokes,  from  time  whereof  the  mem- 
ory of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary. 

When  the  decision  rendered  in  the  case  came  to  be  written 
out,  the  language  used  by  the  Court  was  not  quite  so  literal, 
but  the  sense  is  the  same,  for  they  say, 

"Such   a   construction   is   clearly   not  contemplated   in   this 
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Fourteenth  Amendment.  It  refers  to  classes,  and  means  that  you 
shall  not  impose  a  different  rule  upon' a  man  whose  color  is  Mack 
from  that  imposed  upon  one  whose  color  is  white.     That  was  the 

PI:RP0SE  of  the  AMENDMENT;  THAT  IS  WHY  IT  WAS  PUT  THERE; 
AND  IT  WAS  NOT  INTENDED  TO  MEAN  ANYTHING  ELSE. ' ' 

When  those  three  changes  in  the  organic  law  were  he'mii 
made,  nobody  intended  new  legislation  upon  any  other  earthly 
subject  than  upon  the  status  of  the  Negro.  To  him,  and  to  him 
alone,  the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments 
were  meant  to  carry  new  and  precious  gifts. 

By  the  very  wording  of  these  Amendments  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  applied  to  natural  persons,  not  to  artificial  creations 
by  charter.  Take  the  first  sentence  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment : 

"All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside. ' ' 

Surely,  it  is  clear  that  this  sentence  does  not  refer  to  corpor- 
ations. 

Take  the  next  sentence. 

"No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge 
the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty  or  prop- 
erty, without  due  process  of  law.     ...     " 

How  can  it  be  contended  that  this  language  refers  to  cor- 
porations ? 

Whenever  a  statute  refers  to  "any  person"  in  that  way,  the 
meaning  always  is,  natural  person. 

"You  shall  not  deprive  any  person  of  his  life," — does  not 
mean  a  gas  company. 

"You  shall  not  deprive  any  person  of  his  liberty" — does  not 
mean  an'  exposition  company. 

"You  shall  not  deprive  a  person  of  his  property,"  comes  right 
along  in  the  same  connection  and  applies,  as  the  two  preceding 
clauses  obviously  do,  to  natural  x>crsons. 

The  Legislature  cannot  imprison  a  corporation — then  why 
should  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  do  so  foolish  a  thing  as  to 
command  the  States  not  to  do  the  impossible  f 

What  the  framers  of  those  Amendments  meant  was  that  the 
Southern  States  should  not  whip  the  devil  around  the  stump, 
and  practically  re-enslave  the  negro  by  denying  to  him  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws. 

The  whole  scope  and  purpose  of  Congress  and  the  adopting 
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States  was  to  ^ive  to  the  recently  emancipated  negro  those  rights 
which  the  laws  of  the  States  themselves  gave  to  the  whites.  That 
was  all. 

When  these  changes  in  the  organic  law  of  the  Union  were 
being  made,  the  country  was  still  rocking  under  the  tremendous 
passions  aroused  by  the  Civil  War.  The  Abolitionist  was  tri- 
umphant and  intoxicated.  He  believed  that  the  negro  could 
be  lifted  into- equality  with  the  white  man  by  virtue  of  consti- 
tutional tinkering.  To  strike  off  his  chains  and  to  rub  his  head 
with  a  school-book  Avould  qualify  him  to  guide  the  destinies  of 
the  Republic.  Rebuking  the  Almighty  for  his  neglect  in  not 
making  a  white  man  out  of  the  African,  the  well-meaning  but 
crazy  Abolitionists  determined  to  make  a  white  man  out  of  him 
by  legislative  enactment. 

Any  judicial  construction  of  those  three  Amendments  which 
fails  to  make  the  legislative  intent  the  final  test  of  their  meaning 
must  necessarily  be  wrong. 

Yet,— incredible  to  relate !— Corporation  lawyers  have  taken 
possession  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  as  though  it  had  been 
originally  intended  as  a  bomb-proof  for  chartered  greed  and 
encroachment. 

Although  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  each  State  guarantees  to  its 
citizens  ful]  protection  o  flife,  liberty  and  property,  the  corpora- 
ations  shun  the  State  Courts.  With  one  accord  they  turn  to  the 
Federal  Judges.  To  get  themselves  into  the  Federal  Courts,  they 
are  compelled  to  allege  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  only  line  in  that  instrument  upon  which 
they  can  build  their  hopes  is  that  sentence  already  quoted  from 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  a  sentence  which  has  no  reference 
Avhatever  to  artificial  persons. 


CORPORATION  ENCROACHMENT. 

Our  system  of  Government  consists  of  wheels  within  wheels, 
each  wheel  turning  within  its  own  orbit  with  a  nice  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  it  has  no  business  to  venture  into  other  orbits 
than  its  own.  The  big  wheel  of  the  Federal  Government  rolls 
regularly  within  its  appointed  sphere,  never  once  straying  into 
the  regions  where  the  little  wheel,  the  State,  goes  round  and 
round  in  the  ordinary  monotony  of  its  own  existence. 

Carved  into  three  separate  sections,  the  Executive,  the  Legis- 
lative, and  the  Judicial  powers  of  government  are  scrupulously 
kept   apart,   in   order  that  neither  of  these   three   powers   of 
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sovereignty  shall  unite  with  any  other  and  thus  make  a  begin- 
ning of  Tyranny.  The  three  great  powers  of  government  are 
coordinate,  equal;  and  each  one  must  counterbalance  the  others, 
else  the  encroachments  of  one  might  weaken  the  resisting  strength 
of  the  others,  and,  in  this  way,  the  aggressions  of  one  branch  of 
the  government  lead,  through  unresisted  usurpations,  to  a  change 
in  the  system  which  would  amount  to  Revolution. 

So  keenly  alive  to  this  danger  was  President  Jefferson,  that 
he  defied  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  when  Chief 
tTustice   Marshall   attempted   to   encroach   upon   the   Executive. 

So  keenly  alive  to  this  danger  was  the  State  of  Georgia  and 
President  Jackson,  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
was  again  defied  when  it  sought  to  coerce  the  State  during  the 
clays  of  Governor  Troup. 

President  Lincoln,  in  like  manner,  treated  with  contempt  the 
decrees  of  the  Supreme  Court  when  it  sought  to  hamper  the 
Executive  during  his  administration. 

In  theory,  the  very  life  of  the  Republic  depends  upon  the 
maintenance  of  the  just  and  equal  balance  of  power  between  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government,  and  between  the  Executive, 
Judicial  and  Legislative  departments. 

But  what  are  the  facts? 

Not  only  has  the  Federal  Judiciary  usurped  power  at  the 
expense  of  the  Federal  Government — making  Congress  and  the 
President  ridiculous — but  it  has  arrogated  to  itself  the  power 
to  reduce  the  States  of  the  Union  to  a  mere  lot  of  naughty 
children  ivho  must  he  called  up  and  birched  in  public,  when- 
ever corporation  lawyers  combine  to  nullify  the  laws  of  the 
State  to  whose  charter  their  client  owes  its  life. 

The  astounding  spectacle  is  presented  of  nearly  one-half  of 
the  States  of  the  Union  challenged  in  their  right  to  regulate 
their  domestic  concerns,  halted  by  injunctions,  rendered  power- 
less to  perform  their  constitutional  functions,  by  corporation 
lawyers  Avho  have  tempted  Federal  Judges  to  add  another  prov- 
ince to  the  broad  dominions  which  they  have  already  invaded 
and  conquered. 

What  sort  of  chance  for  adoption  would  the  Constitution  of 
1787  have  had  in  New  York  and  Virginia,  if  Alexander  Hamilton 
and  James  Madison  had  admitted  that  the  sovereign  States  could 
at  any  time  be  made  the  victims  of  corporation  greed  and 
reduced,  at  the  whim  of  corporation  lawyers,  to  the  attitude 
of  supplicants,  humbly  pleading  before  a  Federal  Judge  for  the 
privilege  of  enforcing  their  own  laws? 


IS  TUIS  •  GOVERNMENT  OF  TUE  PEOPLE,  BY  THE  PEOPLE,  FOR  THE  PEOPLE"? 
Drawn  by  Gordon  Nye.j 
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To  this  shameful  degradation  have  the  States  been  brought 
down.  Federal  Judges,  who  were  corporation  lawyers  before 
they  became  Judges,  are  halting  the  sovereign  States,  reducing 
them  to  the  station  of  mere  private  trespassers,  and  retaining 
them,  by  ever  ready  injunctions,  from  the  exercise  of  govern- 
mental powers.  Insolent  corporations  and  usurping  judiciary' 
are  moving  step  by  step  to  a  situation.which  a  free  people  cannot 
endure.  Sooner  or  later,  some  State,  bullied,  badgered  and 
enjoined  beyond  the  limits  of  human  forbearance,  will  detnaiul 
of  its  Governor  the  same  stuhiorn  courage  which  in  George  M. 
Troup  sternly  warned  the  Federal  Government  and  hotly  defied 
the  Federal  Courts! 


Here  of  late,  Ave  have  seen  the  rapid  growth  of  a  legal  doc- 
trine never  before  heard  of  anywhere  on  this  earth.  Ingenious 
corporation  lawyers  have  made  the  .discovery  that  the  framers 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  were 
not  so  much  concerned  about  the  Negro,  after  all.  Historians, 
polittcians,  publicists,  have  all  been  laboring  under  grievous 
error:  the  very  Legislatures  which  adopted  that  Amendment 
did  not  understand  what  they  were  about.  The  ingenious 
and  inexhaustibly  fertile  corporation  lawyer  has  discovered 
that  the  Negro  was  not  the  subject  matter  of  that  Amend- 
ment. Congress  had  in  mind  the  corporation,  not  the  Negro, 
and  when  Congress  threw  around  the  recently  freed  slave  the 
protection  of  the  old  Saxon  principle  that  no  freeman  should  bo 
deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law,  the  legislative  intent  was,  not  to  prevent  angry  Southern 
States  from  oppressing  the  Negro,  but  to  safe-guard  the  corpor- 
ation in  its  greed  for  dividends ! 

Upon  this  false  foundation,  has  been  reared  the  monstrous 
doctrine  that  if  state-laws  deprive  corporations  of  net  profits  the 
corporation  and  all  of' its  property  has  heen  Confiscated! 

Thus,  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  which  had  no  other  pur- 
pose whatsoever  than  the  protection  of  the  Negro  in  his  rights  as 
a  free  man,  is  being  prostituted  to  give  immunity  to  lawless 
corporation  plunderers ;  and  the  principle,  older  than  Magna 
Carta,  that  "no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law"  has  been  wrenched  and 
stretched  until  the  servile  Corporation  Judges,  who  take  their 
opinions  from  the  corporation  lawyers,  have  held  it  to  mean 
that  money  invested  in  public  service  corporations  is  entitled 
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io  earii  net  profits  regardless  of  public  necessity,  private  con- 
ditions, or  any  other  consideration. 

What  is  it  that  gives  such  especial  sanctity  to  money  invested 
in  railroads,  gas  companies,  telegraph  and  telephones? 

From\M'hat  source  do  the  corporation  lawyers  derive  the 
doctrine'  that  corporate  investments  are  entitled,  as  a  mattei* 
of  constitutional  right,  to  net  earnings  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances? 

The  modern  plea  of  ''Confiscatonj"  paralyzes  the  State  and 
nullifies  the  law. — let  us  examine  into  its  orioin. 


AVhen  William  the  Conqueror  had  made  good  his  mastery 
of  England,  he  thought  to  perpetuate  his  power  by  so  intrench- 
ing his  Norman  followers,  in  wealth  and  privilege,  that  .the 
King  and  his  nobles  would  never  meet  with  serious  difficulty  in 
ruling  their  conquest.  With  mailed  hand  the  Conqueror  beat 
down  all  opposition  to  his  will,  and  by  sweeping  confiscations 
of  English  estates  he  rewarded  his  own  partisans. 

There  ensued  in  England  a  government  of  unlimited  royal 
prerogative.  The  will  of  the  subject  people  counted  for  nothing.  '  •  ■ 
They  had  no  expressed  will.  They  had  no  rights.  The  Norman 
ruled  because  he  had  won  the  land  with  his  sword;  and  ho 
ruled  it  by  the  law  of  his  own  pleasure.  Englishmen  were 
stripped  of  their  property,  cast  into  prison,  put  to  death,  without 
the  slightest  reference  to  customs,  laws  or  procedures  which 
had  prevailed  prior  to  the  Norman  Conquest. 

Hallam,  the  Historian,  states  (see  "Middle  Ages,"  Part  IT,        ''•=* 
Chap.  VI),  that  "in  twenty  years  from  the  accession  of  William, 
almost   the   whole   soil    of   England   had    been   divided    among 
foreigners. " 

The  Saxon  Chronicle  states,  "God  sees  the  wretched  people 
most  unjustly  oppressed;  first  they  are  despoiled  of  their  pos- 
sessions; then  butchered." 

Aubrey,  in  the  "Eise  and  Growth  of  the  English  People" 
says,  (Vol..  1,  Chap.  IX.) 

.  \  .  The  Common. people  were  subject  to  the  rule- 
often  a  merciless  despotism— of  their  feudal  lords.  The  land 
was  still  dotted. with  castles  at  every  ford  and  bridge;  at  the.r--:„- 
intersection  of  great  roads;  and  on  every  commanding  point."  '"^ 
These  castles  ...  were  the  abodes  of  men  who  exercised 
criminal  jurisdiction  from  which,  practically,  there  was  no 
appeal,  and  who  immured  obnoxious  persons,  in  default  of 
paying  heavy  and  arbitrary  fees,  tolls  and  fines,  in  their  private 
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dungeons,  or  left  them  to  swing  and  rot  on  their  private  gallows." 
These  citations  sufficiently  show  what  were  the  evils  inflicted 
upon  the  English  people  of  that  day.  The  Norman  King  and 
the  feudal  lords  paid  no  regard  to  those  rights  and  liberties 
which  the  Saxons  had  fonnerly  enjoyed.  Arhitrary  oppres- 
sion, costing  life,  liberty,  property,  took  the  place  of  the  cus- 
tomary law  and  order,  under  whose  protection  the  English 
subject  had  been  measurably  secure. 

Against  Norman  King  and  noble,  the  Englishman  could 
set  up  no  legal  barrier  which  was  respected.  Might  made 
right,  and  the  lust  of  the  tyrant  glutted  itself  upon  the  weak, 
without  let  or  hindrance. 

Often  the  English  rebelled ;  as  often  they  were  put  down,  and 
oppressed  anew.  But  in  the  course  of  time  there  were  divisions 
among  the  Normans  themselves.  The  crown  was  often  the 
stake  of  battle.  Norman  nobles,  caught  on  the  losing  sido, 
suffered  outlawry  and  confiscation,  just  as  the  English  had  done. 


— — ^ 


THE  "CONFISCATORY"  JUDGE. 
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In  the  reign  of  Stephen,  England  was  almost  in  a  state  of 
anarchy;  and  when  order  was  restored,  under  the  Angevin 
dynasty,  it  was  found  that  royal  prerogative  bore  with  equal 
harshness  upon  Normans  and  English  alike. 

Under  King  John,  who  was  weak  and  cowardly  as  well  as 
vicious  and  tyrannical,  the  situation  became  unbearable.  Tho 
Norman  nobles,  making  common  cause  with  the  English,  set  up 
the  standard  of  revolt.  Left  without  support,  the  King,  had 
to  give  way,  and  he  signed  (June,  1215),  The  Great  Charter, 
which  was  little  more  than  the  definite  statement  of  the  old 
Saxon  liberties. 

The  rebels  were  not  innovators.  They  were  restorers.  They 
simply  demanded  that  Norman  Kings  should  govern  the  country 
in  accordance  with  the  law  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  Norman 
invasion.  In  other  words,  the  English  demanded  the  recog- 
nition of  their  ancient  rights  and  liberties.  In  Magna  Carta 
these  were  reduced  to  writing,  and  the  King  pledged  to  respect 
them.  Upon  that  condition,  he  kept  his  crown.  Thus,  absolute 
monarchy  became  limited  monarchy.  A  government  of  royal 
prerogative  gave  place  to  a  government  by  constitutional  limi- 
tations.   Pledging  himself,  the  King  said, 

"No  freeman  shall  be  taken,  or  imprisoned,  or  disseized    . 
.     .     unless  by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law 
of  the  land." 

"When  these  historical  facts  are  borne  in  mind,  we  can  better 
realize  the  immense  impudence  of  the  modem  corporation  lawyer 
v/ho  has  succeeded  in  making  this  language  mean  that  ''money 
invested  in  corporate  enterprise  has  an  inviolaljle  right  to  earn 
net  profits." 

Those  Federal  Judges  who  have  sustained  the  absurd  doc- 
trine that  a  State  law  is  Confiscatory  because  it  deprives  a  cor- 
poration of  net  profits,  not  only  bid  farewell  to  common  sense, 
but  ignore  historical  origins,  defy  legislative  intent,  and  degrade 
sovereign  States  in  a  manner  which  no  other  civilized  people 
would  tolerate. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  Property  dared 
to  say  to  a  Government,  Give  me  net  profits  of  I  will  set 

ASIDE  TOUR  LAWS ! 

No  other  class  of  property  now  dares  to  set  up  such  an  arro- 
gant claim  excepting  corporate  property. 

The  fact  that  corporations,  alone,  have  the  hardihood  to 
make  such  a  plea,  and  to  make  it  successfully,  is  the  most 
astounding  proof  of  the  reality  of  corporation  encroachment. 
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SHAMEFUL  NATIONAL  FINANCE. 

In  Great  Britain,  a  short  time  ago,  the  national  treasury 
found  itself  in  possession  of  about  thirty  million  dollars,  over 
and  above  running  expenses.  In  other  words,  the  Government 
had  a  surplus  on  its  hands. 

What  was  done  with  it  ? 

Every  dollar  of  it  was  paid  out  on  the  national  debt.  Thus 
the  burdens  of  the  English  people  were  reduced.  The  Surplus 
came  from  all  the  people,  in  the  way  of  taxes  collected.  The 
money  went  back  to  all  the  people,  in  the  way  of  paying  the 
debt  which  the  people,  as  a  whole,  owed  to  the  creditor  class. 

That  disposition  of  the  Surplus  was  sensible,  but  not  remark- 
ably so.  When  an  individual  citizen  is  in  debt  and  is  paying 
interest,  he  generally  feels  like  discharging  the  obligation  and 
relieving  himself  of  the  burden.  If  he  is  a  man  of  ordinary  self- 
respect  and  prudence,  he  Avants  to  free  himself  of  bondage  to 
thosie  who  hold  i%e  claims  against  him.  Therefore,  if  he  is 
honest  as  well  as  prudent,  he  will  apply  the  first  surplus  money 
that  he  gets  his  hands  on  to  the  payment  of  his  debts. 

Among  right  thinking  people,  there  are  few  terms  of  reproach 
which  imply  a  more  discreditable  record  than  the  saying,  "He  is 
a  man  that  won't  pay  his  delits." 

The  disgrace  commences  when,  the  debt  being,  a  just  obli- 
gation, the  man  who  owes  it  has  the  money  to  pay  it,  and  then 
refuses  to  do  so. 

Nations  are  but  collections  of  individuals,  and  the  same 
rules  of  common  sense,  common  honesty,  and  common  justice 
which  apply  to  the  individual  citizen  should  apply  to  the  nation. 
When  a  nation  can  pay  out  of  debt,  the  failure  to  do  so  is  a 
national  disgrace. 

Great  Britain's  huge  debt  grew  mainly  out  of  the  wars  waged 
by  the  English  aristocracy  against  the  democratic  movement 
of  revolutionary  France.  All  the* long,  bloody,  expensive  strug- 
gles to  compass  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  had  their  secret 
motive  in  the  settled  purpose  of  Kings  and  aristocracies  to  check 
the  progress  of  "the  Principles  of  the  French  Revolution." 

Those  dreaded  principles  were  substantially  the  democracy 
for  which  George  Mason  and  Thomas  Jefferson  stood. 

Burdened  with  this  tremendous  debt,  the  English  pay  it 
oft"  as  fast  as  they  can.  It  is  not  often  that  they  have  a  surplus 
but,  when  they  do  have  one,  it  gives  them  no  embarrassment  what- 
ever. To  reduce  the  debt  with  it  is  such  a  logical,  common  sense 
proposition,  that  it  is  adopted  as  a  matter  of  course. 
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How  differently  we  do  things! 

When  we  have  a  Surplus,  we  give  it  to  the  National  Banker.^. 
and  allow  the  public  debt  to  run  on. 

"When  jMr.  Cleveland  was  President,  it  is  true,  the  surplus 
was  applied  to  the  bonds.  But  the  bonds  were  not  due,  and 
the  world  was  amazed  to  see  the  Democratic  President  make  a 
gift  of  sixty  million  dollars,  in  premiums,  for  the  privilege 
of  paying  4  per  cent  bonds  that  ivcre  not  due. 

The  money  should  have  been  disposed  of  in  one  of  three 
ways:  It  should  have  returned  to  the  people,  as  the  surplus  was 
returned  in  the  days  of  President  Andrew  Jackson ;  or  it  should 
have  been  loaned  out  at  interest  until  the  bonds  fell  due;  or  it 
should  have  been  used  to  buy  the  controlling  interest  in  trunk- 
line  railroads. 

Congress  could  .just  as  easib^  have  authorized  either  of  these 
statesmanlike  methods  of  getting  rid  of  the  surplus  as  it  did 
authorize  that  gift  of  $60,000,000  to  the  bondholders. 

But  if  the  Democratic  President,  Cleveland,  was  most  unwise, 
unjust  and  undemocratic  in  making  a  donation  of  huge  prem- 
iums to  the  favored  few,  when  he  took  the  surplus  into  the 
market  and  bought  bonds  that  w^ere  not  due,  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  Republican  President,  Roosevelt? 

The  disposition  which  is  now  being  made  of  the  Surplus  is 
the  most  shameful  misuse  of  public  money  that  has  ever  been 
known  in  the  history'  of  our  Government. 

Year  in  and  year  out,  the  National  Banks  keep  and  use  an 
average  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars 
of  the  people's  money.  For  the  use  of  this  they  pay  no  interest 
at  all.    The  Government  simply  taxes  this  enormous  surplus 

OUT   OF    the   pockets   OF   THE   TAX-PAYING   MASSES  AND   MAKES    A. 
GIFT  OF  IT  TO  A  NON-TAX-PAYING  CLASS ! 

The  National  Banks,  practically,  pay  no  national  taxes  what- 
ever; yet  the  money  of  those  who  do  pay  the  taxes  is  taken  out 
of  the  treasury  to  the  extent  of  $150,000,000  and  given  in  per- 
petual use,  free  of  charge,  to  these  pampered  pets  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Can  there  he  any  law  for  taxing  85,000,000  people  for  the 
benefit  of  5,000  national  hankers? 

■  The  question  answers  itself.  Yet  that  is  just  what  the  Demo- 
crats, under  Mr.  Cleveland,  did  on  a  small  scale,  and  what  the 
Republicans,  under  Mr.  Roosevelt,  are  doing  on  a  large  on?. 
Cleveland  gave  the  pet  banks,  constantly,  some  forty  million 
dollars:  Roosevelt  has  simply  increased  the  donation. 
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But  the  ugly  feature  of  the  Roosevelt  system  of  favoritism 
is  this:  Bonds  are  now  falling  due,  and  "\ve  have  the  money  to 
pay  these  debts,  but  in  spite  of  that  fact  he  proposes  to  renew 
the  note  (refund  the  bonds)  and  let  the  debt  run  on  at  interest, 
instead  of  taking  a  portion  of  that  $171,000,000  which  the  pet 
banks  are  using  and  paying  off  the  debt  with  it. 

Thus  the  people  will  be  burdened  for  another  term  of  years 
with  an  interest-bearing  debt,  Avhile  a  few  pet  banks  continue 
to  use,  without  interest,  a  huge  surplus,  part  of  which  ivould  pay 
off  the  maturing  notes. 

It  is  a  shame  ! 

The  maturing  debt  amounts  to  $110,000,000 :  the  rate  of 
interest  is  4  per  cent :  Mr.  Cortelyou  proposes  to  pay  half  of 
this,  and  renew  the  balance  for  thirty  years! 

Thus  he  will  burden  another  generation  with  an  interest  bear- 
ing indebtedness  when  he  has  surplus  money  lying  in  bank, 
drawing  no  interest,  and  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  whole 
debt. 

A  private  citizen  who  managed  his  business  in  that  way  would 
be  clapped  into  a  lunatic  asylum. 
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Did  you,  Mr.  Citizen,  ever  stop  to  think,  what  a  queer  sight 
■1.1  is  to  see  a  State  halted  in  the  enforcement  of  its  laws  by  the 
order  of  a  Federal  Judge  ? 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  the  insolent  corporation  which 
thus  brings  the  State  to  a  stand-still  is  a  creature  of  the  State, 

OW^NG  ITS  VERY  EXISTENCE  TO  THE  StATE  ? 

Have  you  ever  marvelled  that  a  Governor  of  a  State  should 
be  such  a  weakling  as  to  allow  his  State  to  be  run  over  in  that 
way  ? 

Nearly  every  railway  coiporation  in  the  South  is  now  owned 
in  Wall  street:  how  long  are  tvc  going  to  allow  these  non-resident 
rascals  to  trample  upon  our  laivs  and  our  people? 
*  *  *  *  * 

The  whole  country  would  rviap  the  benefit  of  an  additional 
railway  route  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah,  by  way  of  Macon. 
Such  a  route  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  would  now  give  us,  were 
it  not  that  the  Southern  controls  both  the  routes  from  Macon 
to  Atlanta.  But  the  Southern,  which  has  its  individual  line, 
also  controls  the  Central.  Therefore  the  Southern  has  two  lines 
from  Macon  to  Atlanta,  one  of  which  plays  into  the  hands  of 
the  other  and  thus  shuts  out  a  competitive  line. 
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This  combination  of  the  Southeni  and  the  Central  is  in 
violation  of  the  very  letter  of  the  Constitution, — but  what  of  it? 

These  "Wall  Street  millionaires  can  violate  any  law,  State  or 
National,  and  never  come  to  grief.  Our  legal  nets  are  made  to 
cJitch  little  fish  only, — the  big  fish  break  through. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Some  time  ago,  Atlanta  newspapers  announced  that  a  Swede, 
named  Oscar  Ahlgren,  "who  entered  houses  but  stole  nothing 
from  them,"  had  been  sentenced  to  six  years  in  the  penitentiary. 

It  seems  that  Oscar  entered  the  houses  in  the  day  time,  and 
just  looked  around.  It  was  not  alleged  that  he  did  anything 
else. 

Why,  that's  the  thing  which  cheap-trip  tourists  do  every  day 
of  their  lives.  It  is  a  liberty  which  idle,  impertinent,  gad-a-bout, 
well-dressed  idiots  take,  the  world  over.  The  habit  is  a  bad  one, 
and  the  people  who  do  that  kind  of  thing  ought  to  have  the  hos3 
turned  on  them, — but  who  would  have  thought  that  in  a  Chris- 
tian land  a  court  would  sentence  a  fellow  mortal  to  six  years 
servitude  among  the  vilest,  most  hardened  criminals  because 
he  entered  houses  and  looked  aroundf 

#  «  #  *  * 

The  Russian  Czar  granted  to  Finland  a  Diet  of  its  own,  that 
is,  a  legislature  chosen  by  the  Finns. 

Among  the  Deputies  chosen  to  this  first  Diet,  are  nineteen 
women.  That's  all  very  well;  but  my  own  opinion  is  that  any 
country  whose  men  are  unfit  to  govern  it,  is  in  a  mighty  bad  way. 

***** 

Hon.  Wm.  H.  Taft  made  a  speech  on  May  30th  in  which 
he  maintained  that  our  record  in  the  Phillippines  is  one  of  the 
loftiest,  purest  unselfishness  and  altruism.  ^ 

Humbug  and  hypocrisy  can  no  further  go. 

First,  we  courted  an  Alliance  with  Aguinaldo,  holding  out 
the  bait  of  Independence  for  the  Filipinos.  Then,  when  we  had 
squeezed  the  lemon  and  had  no  further  use  for  it,  we  threw 
the  natives  over;  and  that  little  over-done  hero,  Funston,  lured 
Aguinaldo  into  a  trap  hy  playing  upon  his  pity  for  the  starving. 

Then  we  broke  the  pledge  as  to  Home  Rule,  and  made  it 
a  crime  for  the  natives  to  read  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Then  we  massacred  them  wherever  and  whenever  they  showed 
a  rebellious  dislike  to  foreign  tyranny. 

Then  we  inaugurated  various  features  of  the  torture  system 
Avhieh  had  been  the  most  atrocious  cruelty  of  Spanish  rule. 
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Then  we  denied  them  the  poor  privilege  of  entering  their 
pitiful  little  exports  into  our  country  un-eursed  by  the  Tariff  tax. 

Altruism  ? 

From  the  day  tliat  the  bondholders  corrupted  our  Com- 
mission into  paying  $20,000,000  for  these  Islands  -svhich  were 
already  ours,  on  to  the  day  when  Ave  gave  the  Catholic  Church 
another  $7,000,000  for  the  same  land,  and  on,  up  to  this  blessed 
hour,  the  record  which  we  have  made  in  the  Philippines  reeks 
with  stupidity,  greed,  rapine,  pitiless  butcheries,  and  frightful 
loss. 


50ML  LVILS  OF  THE  5TLLL  TRUST. 

Commenting  upon  ''The  Steel  Trust  and  the  Farmer,"  an 
article  in  the  March  number  of  this  IMagazine,  The  Business 
Magazine,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  in  effect  contends  that  such 
combinations  as  the  United  States  Steel  Coi-poration  do  no 
harm. 

If  the  Steel  Trust  is  to  be  commended,  then  the  foundations 
of  our  institutions  are  rotten,  and  our  forefathers  built  unwisely. 
Ilie  one  thing  above  all  others  which  our  ancestors  strove 
riiightily  to  prevent  was  the  accumulation  of  too  much  power 
and  too  much  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few. 

Monopoly  of  political  power  means  either  a  monarchy  or  an 
aristocracy.  Our  forefathers  dreaded  both.  Democracy  means 
the  largest  possible  distribution  of  political  powers,  and  hence 
the  founders  of  our  Government  established  a  democratic 
republic  in  which  it  was  believed  that  every  citizen  would  enjoy 
a  portion  of  the  political  power  which  belonged  to  all. 

In  like  manner,  the  distribution  of  wealth  was  aimed  at  in 
those  laws  which  abolished  entailed  estates,  and  which  required 
that  inheritances  be  divided  among  all  the  children,  instead  of 
being  given  to  the  oldest  child,  as  in  England.  Thus  our  fore- 
fathers endeavored  to  prevent  the  concentration  of  the  wealth 
of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  a  few, — an  evil  which  had  done 
vast  harm  in  the  old  country  and  in  continental  Europe. 

'  Aristocracy  is  always  based  upon  Special  Privilege  and 
Wealth.  Concentration  of  political  power  and  of  property, — 
both  born  of  Special  Privilege, — wrecked  every  empire  of 
antiquity,  brought  on  the  decline  and  fall  of  Rome,  provoked 
the  French  Revolution,  and  would  have  been  the  ruin  of  Great 
Britain  had  not  the  spirit  of  democracy  been  sufficiently  strong 
in  that  country  to  effect  peaceful  reforms  which  saved  her  from 
civil  war. 
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As  it  was,  her  aristocratic  classes  have  never  yielded  to  the 
democratic  masses  until  the  clonds  in  the  political  sky  were  so 
awfully  threatening  that  the  Privileged  feared  for  their  Uvea. 

Now  if  there  is  any  one  thing  which  is  clear,  it  is  that  such 
concentrations  of  wealth  as  are  represented  by  the  Steel  Trust, 
the  Standard  Oil  Trust,  the  Sugar  Trust,  the  Tobacco  Trust, 
etc.,  violate  the  very  genius  of  our  institutions. 

First  of  all,  they  are  based  upon  Special  Privilege.  The 
law  gives  them  a  monopoly.  By  tariif  walls,  they  are  protected 
fi'om  foreign  competition,  and  the  Home  ]\Iarket  of  85,000,000 
people  is  tlieir's  to  exploit.  These  85,000,000  are  their  helpless 
victims. 

Secondly,  these  huge  combinations  of  capital  gather  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  too  much  of  the  wealth  of  the  country.  Since 
1898,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  pocketed  in  net  earning<?, 
nearly  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Rockefeller  pockets, 
every  day,  a  revenue  greater  than  that  of  entire  Kingdoms,  a 
few  years  ago.  The  Steel  Trust  cleared  $165,000,000  last  year, 
and  during  the  first  quarter  of  1907  cleared  $39,000,000. 

Such  colossal  holdings  savor  of  monopoly, — and  monopoly  is 
always  hurtful.  It  is  not  healthy  for  the  body  politic,  that  one 
class  of  men  should  be  given  too  much  power  or  too  much  wealth. 
They  will  abuse  it,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  human. 

The  Steel  Trust  has  no  competition,  therefore  it  is  greedy 
and  reckless.  It  is  filling  ^our  battleships  with  faulty  material, 
and  is  turning  out  steel  rails  which  cause  wrecks  and  mortalities. 

In  the  Home  ]\Iarket  it  has  a  monopoly,  and  hence  it  is 
selling  its  goods  at  unmerciful  prices,  while  it  gives  to  thi 
foreigner,  in  foreign  markets,  a  price  that  undercuts  foreign 
competition. 

Steel  rails  can  be  sold  here  at  $12  per  ton,  at  a  profit,  but 
inasmuch  as  the  Tariff  enables  the  Trust  to  charge  $39  per  ton, 
in  the  Home  ]\Iarket,  that  is  the  American  price.  But  Japan 
also  buys  steel  rails  from  the  Trust  and  gets  them  at  $29.00  per 
ton! 

It  is  charged  that  those  defective  rails  Avhich  the  Japanese 
inspectors  reject  are  thrown  into  the  piles  that  are  unloaded 
upon  American  purchasers,  and  that  these  rejected  rails  are 
lai'gely  responsible  for  the  horrible  railroad  wrecks  which  cost  us 
more  than  100,000  men,  Avomen  and  children,  killed  or  woundoil 
every  year. 

Such  combinations  as  the  Steel  Trust,  destructive  of  com- 
petition as  they  are,  make  use  of  their  power  to  Avring  from  the 
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public  enormous  annual  sums  of  money  as  dividends  upon 
watered  securities — fictitious  capitalization.  The  $500,000,000 
of  common  stock  issued  by  the  buccaneers  who  organized  the 
merger,  represents  nothing  but  ink  and  paper.  Special  Privi- 
lege, monopolized  by  the  Trust,  put  value  into  this  stock  and  to 
that  extent  the  American  people  paid  something  for  nothing. 

The  Avorst  feature  about  the  business  of  the  Steel  Trust 
is  that  it  represents  the  favoritism  of  legislation  w'hich  has 
built  up  tliis  industry  at  the  expense  of  so  many  others. 

Ten  million  laborers  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  wherein 
the  capital  invested  is  $20,500,000,  can  barely  earn  living 
wages,— yet  here  is  one  combination  of  manufacturers  which 
clears  more  than  all  the  five  million  farms  put  together. 

These  manufacturers  are  protected  from  foreign  competition 
at  a  tremendous  loss  to  the  American  consumer,  yet  it  is  to  the 
foreigner  that  the  American  manufacturer  carries  the  benefits  of 
low-priced  goods. 

The  American  manufacturer  is  eternally  howling  about  the 
dangers  of  the  Pauper  labor  of  Europe,  and  everlastingly  beg- 
ging Congress  to  protect  him  from  it,  yet  this  same  manufac- 
turer goes  right  into  the  foreign  market,  where  that  alleged 
pauper  labor  is  employed,  and  undersells  the  pauper  and  the 
man  who  hires  him. 

Now  let  some  glib  stand-patter  explain  how  tliat  is  done. 

If  the  American  manufacturer  makes  a  profit  on  the  goods 
sold  abroad,  then  we  ought  to  be  allowed  as  good  prices  as  are 
allowed  to  the  foreigners. 

If  the  goods  sold  abroad  are  sold  at  a  loss,  then  the  home- 
folks  are  taxed,  in  extra  high  prices,  to  make  good  the  loss 
incurred  in  the  foreign  market. 

Which  is  it? 

Do  our  manufacturers  lose  money  on  the  goods  sold  abroad, 
or  do  they  make  a  profit? 

The  truth  is  that  our  manufacturer  can  undersell  the  for- 
eigner in  his  own  market  and  still  make  a  profit,  but  this  profit 
is  smaller  than  that  which  he  squeezes  out  of  the  American 
market  wliere  the  patriotic  Protective  System  gives  him  securitij 
from  foreign  competition  and  enables  him  to  rob  his  own  flesh 

AND  blood. 


NLGRO  NUR5L5  FOR  WHITL  CHILDREN. 

In  another  portion  of  this  number  will  be  found  a  strong 
article,  on  the  subject  above  named,  from  a  lady  of  Montgomery, 
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Ala.  She  is  lierself  the  mother  of  five  children  all  of  whom 
liave  been  reared,  exclusively,  by  herself.  "What  she  says  upon 
the  subject  of  the  unfitness  of  negro  girls  and  women  to  nurse 
the  children  of  the  white  people  may  give  something  of  a  shock 
to  those  of  us  who  remember,  with  affection,  the  old  Southern 
"mammy"  whose  motherly  attentions  we  received  in  our  cf.vn 
infancy.  Upon  sober,  second  thought,  however,  the  importance 
of  the  subject  discussed  in  this  lady's  article  will  become  appar- 
ent. The  old  Southern  "mammy"  was  a  very  different  being 
from  the  average  negro  woman  of  the  present  day.  It  is  unques- 
tionably true  that  many  of  the  pert,  ignorant,  licentious  negro 
women  of  today  have  been  given  charge  of  our  girls  and  boys  at 
the  most  impressionable  stage  of  development.  To  have  a 
delicate  white  child  dragged  through  the  corrupting  atmosphere 
of  negro  talk  and  negro  dissipation  is  something  horrible  to 
contemplate.  Yet  where  neglectful  mothers  surrender  their 
children  to  the  negi'o  nurses,  allowing  the  children  to  be  taken 
out,  and  kept  out,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  nurse,  who  is  it  that 
does  not  know  that  the  child  is  carried  into  contact  which  neces- 
sarily contaminates? 

But  the  soundest  view  advanced  by  "A  Southern  Mother" 
is  this :  Every  woman  owes  it  to  herself  and  her  offspring  to 
rear  her  own  child.  In  no  other  way  can  she  meet  the  full 
responsibilities  of  her  holy  office.  That  mother  who  virtually 
throws  off  her  own  child  to  be  reared  by  its  nurse,  whether  that 
nurse  be  white  or  black,  native  or  foreign,  is  false  to  the  duties 
yf  motherhood. 
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Austria  has  long  been  regarded  as 
another  and  larger  Spain  in  its  slav- 
ish loyalty  to  monarchical  institutions 
and  the  Catholic  Church,  and  in  its 
general  lack  of  progressiveness.  Less 
than  ten  years  ago,  a  revolt  of  the 
peasants  was  put  down,  and  the 
leader,  Stephen  Verkonil,  condemned 
to  penal  servitude  as  a  felon,  although 
the  purpose  of  the  insurrection  was 
nothing  more  than  to  do  away  with 
the  serfdom  which  compelled  the 
peasant  to  labor  sixty  days  in  each 
year,  without  pay,  for  the  lord  of  the 
manor.  Once  a  week,  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  peasants  were  sub- 
ject to  be  called  to  the  manor  house 
to  scrub  the  floors  and  do  other  men- 
ial labor.  Men  of  the  peasant  class 
were  often  yoked  to  the  plow,  like 
beasts  of  burden,  and  driven  down 
the  furrow.  In  1898,  Varkonyl 
roused  the  peasants  to  resist  this  relic 
of  slavery  and  barbarism.  Church 
and  State  united  to  put  down  the  re- 
volt, and  the  leader  of  it  was  harshly 
punished. 

Times  have  changed,  and  now  the 
people  of  Austria  have  made  their 
first  use  of  that  great  lever  and  level- 
ler, tlie  Ballot.  The  result  of  the 
general  elections  recently  held  is  to 
put  the  reins  of  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  common  people,  the  poorer 
classes,  at  that.  Such  an  electoral 
result,  in  such  a  Kingdom  as  Austria, 
is  nothing  less  than  a  revolution. 
The  action  of  the  new^  parliament,  the 
first  product  of  universal  suffrage, 
will  be  watched  Avith  very  great  in- 
terest. 

*         #         #         *         * 

The  Irish  leaders  and  the  Irish 
people  appear  to  have  been  practi- 
cally unanimous  in  rejecting  the  so- 
called  Home  Rule  measure  offered  by 
the  British  Parliament.     Indeed,  the 


bill  was  so  very  far  short  of  a  reason- 
ably decent  and  Avorkable  Home  Rule 
concession,  that  even  its  authors  can- 
not have  been  much  surprised  at  its 
unpopularity  in  Ireland. 

*  *  *  *  Of 

The  courts  of  Texas  have  again  de- 
cided against  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany; and  that  elusive  criminal  has 
again  been  banished  from  the  Lone 
Star  State  and  fined  a  large,  impres- 
sive sum.  The  fine  will  never  bo 
paid,  the  judgment  of  the  court  will 
give  mental  satisfaction  to  many  Tex- 
ans,  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
will  enter  the  State  again  under  a 
new  name,  and  continue  to  collect  du- 
cats. The  one  safe  and  sane  predic- 
tion in  the  premises,  is  that  it  will  not 
wear  the  Waters-Pierce  name  any 
more. 

The  Russian  Duma  is  still  simmer- 
ing and  bubbling,  it  being  impossible, 
at  this  distance,  to  see  what  final  re- 
sults are  probable.  It  is  clear  that 
the  peasant  leaders  want  a  confisca- 
tion of  the  land  held  by  the  nobles, 
and  that  the  Government  is  deter- 
mined to  resist  the  demand. 

Agricultural  progress  in  Russia  is 
not  to  be  expected  until  the  whole 
system  of  ownership  is  changed.      At 
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present,  the  land  Avorked  by  the  peas- 
ant class,  where  not  owned  by  nobles 
and  the  Czar,  is  held  by  the  Mir,  or 
village  commune.  The  individual 
peasant  owns  no  land.  At  the  peri- 
odical allotment,  he  is  given  a  slice  of 
the  common  property,  which  he  holds 
until  there  is  another  distribution. 
No  matter  how  much  land  is  assigned 
to  the  peasants,  there  will  be  no  mate- 


F.  A.  GU1.UVINE, 
President  of  the  Duma. 

rial  improvement  in  their  lot  until 
each  individual  is  given  a  title  to  his 
share  of  the  soil.  When  the  peasant 
knx)ws  that  the  farm  is  his,  and  that 
the  labor  he  puts  into  it  to  improve  it 
will  inure  to  Ids  oivn  benefit,  the 
farms  and  farm  houses  will  improve, 
— not  before. 

***** 

'Clemenceau,  of  France,  is  perhaps 


the  greatest  of  living,  practical  states- 
men. He  does  things,  great  things, 
and  does  them  quietly.  The  cool, 
adroit,  resolute  manner  in  which  he 
foiled  the  astute  politicians  of  the 
Vatican,  and  brought  about  the 
peaceful  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  attracted  the  admiring  notice 
of  all  the  world.  The  valiant  states- 
man of  France  was  not  even  scared 
when  the  denunciations  of  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  of  Baltimore,  boomed  onji- 
nously  across  the  waters.  As  to  those 
indignation  meetings  held  by  the  bel- 
ligerent Catholics  of  Washington  and 
New  York,  Clemenceau  seemed  to  be 
scandalously  unaware  of  their  having 
been  held. 

After  the  Catholic  troubles  had 
been  mastered,  Labor  problems  arose. 
Socialists  imagined  that  they  saw  I  a 
grand  opportunity  to  make  use  jof 
"Union  Labor"  as  a  pretext  to  ad- 
vance some  of  their  own  radical  ideas. 
The  firm,  resourceful  Clemenceau  met 
this  crisis  with  the  same  intelligent 
courage  which  had  borne  him  througli 
the  other,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
moderate,  sensible  men  of  all  parties 
rallied  to  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  extremists  got  a  decided 
back-set. 

Throughout  the  United  States,  the 
struggle  of  the  people  to  lighten  the 
load  of  intolerable  railroad  oppression 
and  wrong-doing  grows  more  deter- 
mined from  month  to  month.  The 
corporations  are  intensifying  the 
deep-seated  hatred  that  is  felt  for 
them  by  a  course  of  insolent  aggres- 
sion which  smacks  of  sheer  madness. 


THE  GRAND  DUKES 
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All  over  the  Union  they  are  tying  up 
sovereign  States  with  injunctions.  In- 
stead of  concentrating  their  energies 
upon  the  improvement  of  their  prop- 
erty and  their  service,  they  are  spend- 
ing their  money  hiring  editors,  lobby- 
ists, politicians  and  lawyers,  in  the 
vain  effort  to  keep  down  the  rising 
tide  of  public  indignation  against 
railway  murders,  railway  extortions, 


E.  H.  HARIUMAN. 

and     the     stock-watering     rascalities 
which  lead  to  these  consequences. 

At  the  very  time  when  the  Presi- 
dent, and  all  other  public  spirited 
citizens,  are  denouncing  the  Wall 
Street  methods  which  have  had  such 
awful  results,  Mr.  Harriman  is  water- 
ing the  stock  of  two  of  his  roads  to 
the  amount  of  $110,000,000. 
#         *         *         *         * 

Exert  the  Executive  power,  and 
thus  curb  the  usurping  Judges  who 
are  eternally  extending  the  frontiers 
of  their  own  jurisdiction !  Such  a 
spectacle  as  that  of  half  a  dozen  sov- 
ereign States  reduced  to  imbecility 
by  corporation  lawyers  suing  out  In- 
junctions against  Governors,  Attor- 
neys General,  and  Railway  Commis- 
sioners, was  never  contemplated  by 
the  framers  of  our  Constitution,  and 


is  a  reproach  to  the  Executive  Fewer 
uhich  submits  to  it. 

Assert  the  Executive,  and  thus 
COMPEL  the  Judiclm.  power  to  re- 
cede INTO  its  own  orbit. 

***** 

In  New  York,  the  steadiness  with 
which  Governor  Hughes  has  held  on 
to  his  course,  and  the  confidence  with 
which  he  appealed  from  the  poli- 
ticians to  the  people,  have  ended  in 
a  complete  and  glorious  victory  for 
the  reform  Governor.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  his  term  it  appeared  that  the 
combination  affected  by  the  corrupt 
leaders  of  both  the  old  parties  would 
succeed  in  balking  the  reformation  to 
which  Mr.  Hughes  was  committed; 
but  the  support  given  to  him  by  the 
better  class  of  New  York  pap^^rs,  and 
the  overwhelming  demonstrations  in 
his  behalf  made  by  the  people  them- 
selves, strengthened  the  Governor  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  has  overridden 
all  opposition.  Mr.  Hughes  has, 
however,  vetoed  the  2-cent  fare  bill  of 
the  Legislature  and  is  just  now  being 
sharply  criticised  for  that  action. 

W  *  w  *  * 

San  Francisco  has  given  the  coun- 
try a  shock  by  revealing  a  municipal 
rottenness  which  is  as  perfect  as  any- 
thing  merely   human   can   be.       The 
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REVERSING  AN  OLD  PROVERB. 

I\rayor,  the  Aldermen,  the  Boss,  the 
professional  "Labor"  leaders,  and 
the  grabbers  of  franchises  seem  to 
have  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  the 
situation.  The  Grand  Jury  returned 
indictments  against  the  Mayor  and 
other  big  criminals — the  Boss,  Abe 
Reuff,  having  told  on  the  other  ras- 
cals to  save  his  own  skin.  Among  the 
smooth,  predatory  law-breakers 
caught  in  the  net  is  Pat  Calhoun,  the 
notorious  expert  whose  specialty  is 
franchises  and  stock  manipulations. 
It  is  reported  that  Calhoun  will  be 
aided  in  his  effort  to  escape  punish- 
ment by  the  Standard  Oil  and  the 
Harriman  group  of  financiers.  Pat 
was  doubtless  shrcAvd  enough  to  make 
a  judicious  distribution  of  the  beef; 
hence  he  will  have  friends  in  court. 


When  the  Life  Insurance  exposures 
were  made  in  New  York  two  years 
ago,  only  one  of  the  big  thieves  was 
convicted.  Even  he  appealed  his 
case ;  and  the  highest  court  has  just 
decided  that  he  ought  to  have  been 
turned  loose.  He  had  only  taken 
$7,500  of  Insurance  IMoney  to  pay  a 
debt  his  brother  owed,  and  the  Appel- 
late Judge,  Ingraham,  who  announced 


the   decision   seems   to   have   thought 
that  there  was  no  intent  to  steal. 

Like  Perkins,  who  gave  $47,000  oE 
the  Insurance  money  to  the  Republi 
can  Campaign  fund,  Burnham  meant 
well.  Consequently,  his  taking  and 
using  $7,500  of  money  which  did  not 
belong  to  him  was  not  larcenous, — as 
per  New  York  judicial  interpreta- 
tion. 

New  York  law  is,  as  Mr.  Bumble 
would  say,  "a  ass." 

*         «         *         •  .       * 

The  Idaho  trials  are  under  way  as 
we  go  to  press.  After  long  and 
tedious  delays,  a  jury  was  made  up 
in  the  Haywood  case  and  the  prose- 
cution at  once  proceeded.  Orchard 
told  a  horrible  story,  which  the  State 
claims  can  be  corroboi'ated.  Evi- 
dently, there  is  an  undercurrent  of 
the  fiercest  sort  of  feeling  at  Boise; 
but  both  sides  are  using  hawk-like 
vigilance,  and  are  putting  forth  every 
effort  to  preserve  the  peace  and  to 
have  an  orderly  trial. 

The  rampant  Socialists  who  started 
out  to  run  the  whole  show,  have  been 
given  a  knock-out  by  the  managers 
of    defence,    and    this    rebuff   to   the 
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HARRY  ORCHARD. 
The  Confessed  Assassiir. 

wild  men  has  had  a  good  effect  on  the 
case. 

Greene  and  Gaynor,  the  celebrated 
defendants  in  the  famous  case,  have 
been  convicted  again.  And  they  have 
appealed  their  case  again. 

Only  seven  years  have  dragged 
their  slow  length  along  since  the 
prosecution  was  begun,  and  therefore 
we  may  indulge  the  hope  that  the 
younger  men  of  today  will  live  to  see 
the  end  of  this  litigation  which  re- 
flects such  high  credit  upon  our  judi- 
cial system. 

#         #         #         *         # 

One  of  the  articles  in  the  Treaty  of 
Tilsit  yielded. to  Russia  the  privilege 
of  absorbing  Finland.  Owing  to  th<3 
geographical  situation  of  Finland, 
Russia  cannot  be  blamed  for  wanting 
it  to  become  a  portion  of  her  own  do- 
minions. But  before  Napoleon  would 
agree  to  yield  Finland  to  the  Czar, 
he  forced  Alexander  to  pledge  the 
Russian  Empire  to  a  recognition  of 
Finland's  right  to  Home  Rule,  This 
pledge,  kept  by  Alexander  and  his 
immediate   successors,   was   set   aside 


by  the  present  Czar.  The  attempt 
was  made  to  Russianize  Finland, — 
with  bloody,  unsatisfi^ctory  results. 
The  Finns  fought  for  their  ancient 
privileges  with  the  energy  of  despair 
and  a  Reign  of  Terror  ensued.  The 
Russian  Bobrikoff,  who  was  ruthlessly 
Russianizing  the  Finns,  was  assassi- 
nated. INIany  lives  were  lost,  and 
thousands  of  the  persecuted  Finns 
emigrated.  At  length,  the  Czar  was 
better  advised,  and  a  new  policy 
inaugurated.  Finland  was  granted  a 
parliament  of  its  own,  with  substan- 
tial Home  Rule.  This  first  parlia- 
ment, recently  elected  by  the  Finns, 
counts  among  its  members  nineteen 
^^■omen.  Consequently  the  Diet  of 
Finland  is  something  new  under  the 
sun. 


On  Monday,  June  10th,  at  the 
Jamestown  Exposition  grounds  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
presented  to  President  Roosevelt,  for 
the  use  of  the  new  battleship  Georgia, 
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a    beautiful     Silver    Service   bought 
with   the  voluntary   contributions   of 
the  people  of  the  State. 
To  ]\Iiss  Katie  Louise  DuBose,  of 


Athens,  Ga.,  belongs  the  credit  of 
originating  the  plar\  of  making  this 
patriotic  gifj;,  and  to  her  untiring 
efforts  its  success  is  chiefly  due. 


THL  BLACKNL55  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


BY  5COTT  NLARING.  5LCRLTARY  OF  THL  PENNSYLVANIA 
CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTLL. 


The  Woman's  Home  Companion, 
which  has  conducted  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign against  child  labor  for  a  year 
past,  publishes  in  its  June  number  a 
startling  description  of  child  labor 
conditions  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
article  which  appears  in  the  Child 
Labor  Department  ofificially  fur- 
nished each  month  to  The  Woman's 
Home  Companion  by  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  of  which 
President  Roosevelt  is  an  honorary 
member,  says : 

"In  1902  the  Anthracite  Strike 
Committee  found  a  girl  of  eleven 
working  in  a  Pennsylvania  silk  mill 
twelve  hours  a  night  for  three  cents 
an  hour. 

"Nearly  seven  hundred  thousand 
children  are  working  in  the  United 
States  in  occupations  other  than  agri- 
culture. Of  these  seven  hundred 
thousand  children,  one  in  every  six 
is  working  in  Pennsylvania.  With  a 
twelfth  of  the  population,  Pennsyl- 
vania has  a  sixth  of  the  Child  Labor. 

"With  but  one-half  of  the  amount 
of  capital  invested,  and  one-half  of 
the  total  number  of  persons  employed, 
Pennsylvania  has  as  many  child 
workers  engaged  in  manufacturing  as 
New  York,  Massachusetts  and  Illinois, 
combined. 

"The  number  of  working  children 
in  Pennsylvania  is  growing  with 
alarming    rapidity.      In    1903    there 


were  32,000  working  children  dis- 
covered by  the  Factory  Department; 
in  1904,  41,000;  and  by  1905  the 
number  had  risen  to  48,000,  an  in- 
crease of  fifty  per  cent  in  two  years! 

"Is  it  possible  that  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  care  so  little  for  their 
children  that  they  are  willing  to  sacri- 
fice them  in  increasing  numbers?  I 
think  not.  The  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania care  as  much  for  their  children 
as  the  people  in  any  other  State,  but 
the  powers  Avhich  control  the  State 
care  neither  for  the  people  nor  the 
children  of  the  people,  and  it  is  these 
forces  which  are  primarily  responsible 
for  Pennsylvania's  great  Child  Labor 
army. 

"In  1905  a  Child  Labor  law  was 
passed.  In  the  third  section  of  this 
law  we  find  it  stated  that  no  child 
under  sixteen  may  work  after  nine 
o'clock  at  night  except  'that  where 
the  material  in  process  of  manufac- 
ture' is  of  a  character  which  requires 
work  after  nine  o'clock,  then  in  such 
case  'to  prevent  waste  or  destruction 
of  said  material,'  boys  of  fifteen  or 
fourteen  may  work  at  any  hour  of  the 
night,  provided  they  do  not  exceed 
eight  hours  in  twenty-four. 

"Think  what  it  means  for  an  en- 
lightened community  to  place  itself 
on  recofd  as  being  in  favor  of  pro- 
tecting children  so  long  as  'material 
in  process  of  manufacture'  is  endan- 
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gered,  then,  'to  prevent  waste  or  des- 
truction of  said  material'  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  waste  or  destruction 
of  boys,  the  material  of  future  citizen- 
ship! 

"This  exemption  was  inserted  in 
the  law,  not  because  the  people  of 
Pennsj^lvania  wanted  it,  but  because 
the  glass  interests  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State  wanted  to  work  boys  of 
fourteen  after  nine  o'clock  at  nio-ht. 

"The  Industrial  Commission  an- 
pointed  by  Congress  six  years  ago 
to  look  into  industrial  questions 
throughout  the  country,  handed  in  a 
special  report  on  prison  labor.  The 
Commission  recommended  a  model 
law  on  the  subject,  and  one  of  the 
provisions  of  this  law  was  that  no 
prisoner  should  be  employed  at  hard 
labor  for  more  than  eight  hours  a 
day.  The  Pennsylvania  law  of  1905, 
as  a  special  concession  to  the  children, 
provided  that  no  child  should  be  em- 
ployed for  more  than  twelve  hours 
in  any  one  day. 

"The  corporate  interests  of  Penn- 
sylvania are  supreme.  The  laws 
which  they  desire  are  passed ;  the  laws 
to  which  they  are  opposed  are  con- 
sidered adversely  by  the  legislature. 
In  Pennsylvania  there  is  one  chief 
thing,  'the  material  in  process  oF 
manufacture. ' 

"Pennsylvania's  corporate  interests 
have  so  far  prevented  the  pa.ssage  of 
an  effective  Child  Labor  law,  and 
Pennsylvania's  wretched  politics  have 
so  far  prevented  an  efficient  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  passed. 

"When  statements  are  made  like 
those  at  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
the  Pennsylvania  Factory  Depart- 
ment savagely  accuses  those  who  make 
the  statements  of  'traducing  the  fair 
narne  of  Pennsylvania,'  and  of  'slan- 
dering our  great  commonwealth.' 
Any  attempt  for  reform  is  thwarted 
and  blocked,  and  discouraged  by  the 
very  department  which  is  supposed 
to  have  the  interests  of  the  working 
children  at  heart. 

"  'Give    us    the    facts,'    cries    the 


Department  'and  we  will  see  that  the 
law  is  rigidly  enforced.'  In  1905, 
according  to  the  report  issued  by  the 
Department,  its  deputies  discovered 
6,329  violations  of  the  Child  Labor 
Law.  Of  these  violations,  5,321  were 
due  to  improper  certificates:  in  763 
cases  the  children  were  under  age; 
and  in  245  cases  they  were  illiterate. 

"In  1905,  then,  of  the  48,000  chil- 
dren employed  in  Pennsylvania,  more 
than  6,000  were  employed  illegally 
Are  we  traducing  the  fair  name  of 
Pennsylvania,  when  we  state  that  the 
Child  Labor  situation  in  the  State  is 
bad? 

"What  would  we  say  of  a  commun- 
ity in  which  one  person  in  every  eight 
was  a  thief? 

"Here  is  an  opportunity  for  some 
splendid  work  on  the  part  of  the  fac- 
tory officials.  More  than  6,000  viola- 
tions of  the  law  in  one  year!  What 
actually  happened?  There  were  in 
all,  thirty-one  prosecutions,  or  one 
prosecution  for  each  200  violations, 
so  that  an  employer  who  broke  the 
law  ran  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
of  a  chance  of  being  prosecuted. 

"Contrast  this  situation  with  the 
statement  of  the  Ohio  inspector  for 
1906.  Ohio  is  a  state  with  less  popu- 
lation, less  manufacturing,  and  less 
indu«trj'  than  Pennsylvania  and  yet 
in  Ohio  there  were  346  prosecutions 
for  violations  of  the  Child  Labor 
Law.  and  in  Ohio  there  is  respect  for 
the  laAv. 

"Unsatisfactory  as  the  Child  Labor 
Law  of  1905  really  was,  some  of  its 
provisions  were  declared  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  courts  in  1906.  There- 
fore it  was  necessary  to  amend  it  at 
the  present  session  of  the  legislature. 
To  this  session  came  the  Factory 
Department  with  a  bill  lowering  the 
age  at  which  children  may  be  em- 
ployed to  twelve  years  in  case  of  sick- 
nf««.  death  and  'other  unavoidable 
misfortune,'  or  in  ca.ses  where  the 
child's  work  is  needed  for  the  sup- 
port or  'partial  support'  of  its  par- 
ent   or    parents — practically    letting 
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down  the  bars  by  two  years,  a  step 
which  would  place  Pennsylvania  in 
arrears  of  every  other  industrial  State 
north  of  the  INIason  and  Dixon  line. 
This  bill  further  took  from  the  school 
authorities  the  right  to  issue  employ- 
ment certifieates,  and  returned  it  to 
the  aldermen,  magistrates  and  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  a  system  which  has 
proved  unsatisfactory  wherever  tried. 
"Why  is  it  that  standing  first  in 


mining  and  second  in  population, 
manufacturing  and  commerce,  Penn- 
sylvania stands  so  far  behind  the 
other  great  industrial  States  in  the 
protection  of  their  children?  The 
answer  is  a  simple  one.  The  indus- 
trial interests  of  the  State  arc 
guarding  the  'material  in  process  of 
manufacture'  and  the  Factory  De- 
partment is  in  politics." 


THE  LARGER  HOPE 

BY  JOHN  E.  DOLSEN. 


I  liave  seen  the  toiler  shiver, 

Cheated  of  his  blood-earned  meed. 

I  have  felt  the  great  earth  quiver 
In  the  strangling  grasp  of  greed. 

I  have  seen  a  nation  praying 
To  a  God  of  burnished  gold, 

And  the  thoughtless  masses  swaying 
To  a  falsehood  bald  and  bold. 

I  have  seen  the  right  defeated 
By  the  briber  's  slimy  grace, 

And  the  specious  liar  seated 
High  in  Honor's  sacred  place. 

I  have  heard  a  people  groaning 
In  a  despot 's  galling  chain. 

And  the  pallid  child-slave  moaning 

Through  his  nightmare  trance  of  pain 
have  known  of  patriot 's  hooted 
With  the  raucous  cries  of  hate; 
have  seen  the  future  looted 
By  the  servants  of  the  State, 
have  heard  of  Justice  scouted 
And  her  rulings  set   at   naught, 

Till  at  times  my  soul  has  doubted 
Of  the  truths  by  Conscience  taught. 


But  I  feel  the  Earthquake  pulsing 

Under  Error's  sordid  crust; 
It  will  burst  to  birth,  convulsing 

Mammon's  altars  to  the  dust. 
I  can  feel  the  thrill  vibrating 

Through  Mankind's  reviving  soul, 
See  the  larger  life  awaiting, 

Hear  the  conflict 's  thunder-roll. 
I  can  see  the  Aurora  beaming 

Through   the   morning   mists   of   gray, 
And  the  blessed  sunlight  streaming 

On  a  happier,  broader  day. 


JIM-A  RLM1NI5CE.NCL  OF  SLAVE,  TIMES 


BY  FRANK  E.  ANDERSON. 


Folks  were  always  remarking  the 
dift'ereuce  between  Alick  and  Jim : 
the  one,  tall  and  straight  and  hand- 
some— with  long,  scented  curls  and  a 
victorious  black  moustache — a  Gany- 
mede in  gingerbread,  whose  business 
it  was  to  wait  on  the  table,  but  whose 
pleasure,  to  sport  the  Major's  cast- 
off  clothes — with  a  swagger  unknown 
to  his. master;  while  the  other,  small, 
bow-legged  and  soot  colored,  was  of  a 
wistful  countenance,  and  cleaned  the 
Major's  boots!  Alick,  who  knew  his 
worth — (a  thousand  dollars  had  been 
offered  for  him  more  than  once); — 
was  everybody's  favorite,  while  even 
the  kitchen  bullied  Jim,  so  that  he 
staid  out  in  the  cold  until  Alick  led 
him  trembling  to  that  chair  in  the 
chimney  corner  nearest  the  cheerful 
flaming  logs,  and  expeditiously 
thrashed  big  Joe,  the  leading  perse- 
cutor. From  that  hour  Alick  liked 
Jim,  but  Jim  loved  Alick. 

Their  master,  the  Major,  was  of  the 
ancient  type.  He  was  a  believer  in 
the  militia,  swore  by  Jomini  and  by 
Hardee,  never  tired  of  the  Five  Great 
Commanders,  shrined  Uncle  Toby 
and  our  Army  in  Flanders  in  his  in- 
most heart,  and  never  missed  the  mus- 
ters of  the  Blues.  The  night  before 
parade,  he  laid  out  his  regimentals, 
and  set  out  his  boots  and  retired 
early.  On  one  of  these  evenings, — 
(it  was  in  May,  and  the  perfume  of 
roses  tiptoed  through  the  wide  hall 
as,  drunken  with  moonlight,  the 
mocking-birds  were  singing  in  the 
sycamore  before  his  door), — he  was 
going  to  his  room,  chanting  Mother 


Goose  to  his  daughter  Rose,  who  was 
riding  on  his  shoulder,  when  he  en- 
countered Alick  and  Jim. 

"I  reckon  I  know  what  you're  af- 
ter, ' '  he  said  to  Jim,  fumbling  for  sil- 
ver. You  want  some  change  for 
smartening  me  up." 

"Yas'r;  thanky  Sir,"  replied  Jim, 
pouching  the  coin.  "But  might  I  be 
gwine  ter  An'  Diner's  break-down?" 

The  Major  roared  with  hearty 
mirth,  in  which  the  silvery  laughter 
of  the  little  one  was  sweetly  tangled. 
"What!  with  those  legs?" 

Timid  Jim  shrank  back,  and  the 
cause  would  have  been  lost  had  not 
Alick  struck  an  attitude,  caricaturing 
the  Major's  most  dignified  posture, 
and  suggested: 

''He's  to  fiddle;  he  can  do  it  bet- 
ter'n  any  man  ten  mile  roun';  an' 
I'll  dance  fo'  bofe,  ef  you'll  let  us 
go." 

"Off  with  you,  then,  but  be  back 
by  day-break.  Don't  forget  my 
boots,  though,  Jim.  What?"  as  he 
saw  the  wounded  expression  on  that 
wistful  black  face,  "I  didn't  mean  to 
hurt  your  feelings.  But  shine  the 
boots  up  well,  boy,  for  the  General 
reviews  tomorrow,  and  the  Major 
must  look  his  best." 

' '  Thank  yo '  kinely,  Marse  Joe, ' '  ex- 
claimed both  servants,  and  they 
parted,  the  Major  to  dream  of  gold 
stars  on  his  collar ;  Alick  to  brush  his 
cheeks  and  scent  his  curls  with  stolen 
powder  and  perfume;  and  Jim  to 
rosin  up  his  bow  and  shine  those 
boots. 

II. 

When  the  two  cronies  trudged  back 
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in  the  early  gray,  the  Major's  charger 
was  pawing  the  gravel,  and  he  was 
nearly  ready  to  mount,  for  his  light- 
blue  regimentals  were  on,  his  scab- 
barded  sword  was  shining  like  silvi;r 
by  his  side,  and  his  head  was  graced 
by  a  martial  helm,  sprouting  a  wav- 
ing plume  of  white-cock  feathers. 
But,  like  Achilles,  he  was  vulnerable 
in  his  heel,  for  his  boots  were  missing. 
He  was  pacing  the  porch,  keeping  a 
keen  lookout  across  his  fields,  which 
stretched  away  before  the  old  Colon- 
ial mansion — the  velvet  cloak  of  Sir 
Walter  cast  again  before  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth. Sure  that  his  master  would 
recognize  his  own  white  shirt  and 
best  black  suit  if  he  saw  them,  Alick 
whisked  around  the  piazza,  leaving 
the  brunt  to  be  borne  by  patient  Jim, 
upon  whom  Mr.  Bland  wheeled,  with 
fair  hair  and  beard  blowing  like 
lightnings  round  the  head  of  Mars, 
as  he  demanded : 

"Where  are  my  boots?" 

"I  set  'um  fo'yo'  do',  Sah!" 

"They  aren't  there,"  quoth  the 
soldier  sharply. 

"But,  Marster"— 

The  Major  stamped:  "You  black 
rascal!"  he  thundered,  "you  must 
have  worn  'em." 

"Is  these  they?"  said  the  valet, 
pointing  to  his  clumsy  shoes,  thick 
with  yellow  dust.  But  the  master 
understood  the  foibles  of  slave-nature 
— its  love  of  finery,  its  propensity  for 
pilfering,  its  readiness  to  falsify. 

"No  use,  Jim,"  he  answered;  "you 
know  y(Mi  tfll   lipsj  sometimes." 

"Yas,  Marse  Joe,"  was  the  hum- 
ble reply.  "Sometimes,  but  not  dis 
time." 

The  Major  shook  his  head,  while  a 
perplexed  frown  wrinkled  his  fea- 
tures, ' '  I  would  think  it  Alick — but 
his  feet  are  too  big,"  he  said.  "You 
had  'em  last.  It's  a  clear  case, 
Jeemes. "  .  .  .  (When  he  heard 
himself  called  that,  Jim  winced  as  if 
he  had  been  struck  with  a  cowhide.) 
.     .     .     "I  won't  have  you  whipped" 


(the  good  natured  planter  could  not      • 
bear  to  order  a  human  being  flogged) 
"but  tomorrow  you  go  into  the  field." 

The  servant  could  no  longer  re- 
strain his  feelings.  Seizing  his*  own- 
er's hand  in  both  of  his,  he  exclaimed : 

"0,  Marse  Joe!     Gimme  as  many 
licks  on  my  bar'  back  as  yo'  wush  to, 
but  doan  sen'  me  'way  fum  you  an' 
Missis   an'   little   Rose.     Call   Alick.      i 
He   k'n  tell  yo'   I   didn't  have  yo'     \ 
boots." 

But  Alick  had  had  so  many  drams 
of  apple-toddy  that  he  did  not  even 
remember  walking  home.  Without 
listening  further,  the  white  Virginian 
pulled  on  gaiters,  vaulted  into  his 
saddle,  and  galloped  down  the  lane. 
With  his  violin  hugged  to  his  breast, 
and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  Jim 
watched  the  rider  out  of  sight,  and 
then,  as  he  went  indoors  to  tidy  up 
for  his  successor,  he  whispered : 

"0  Gawd,  I'se  on'y  a  po'  black 
nigger,  but  Yo'  knows  I  didn't  lie." 

That  day  the  Major  was  late  at 
muster !  and  made  a  mistake  in  tac- 
tics ! ! — and  the  next,  Jim  went  into 
the  corn. 

III. 

At  dusk,  as  he  was  returning  to  his 
cabin,  a  familiar  form  stole  to  meet 
him,  and  a  stifled  voice  called  out: 

"Jim!  that  you?" 

"Hi,  Alick!  I  didn'  think  yo'd 
go  back  on  me.  But  I'se  sorry  you 
couldn '   'member. ' ' 

The  two  men  walked  on  through 
the  blackening  shadows  beneath  the 
trees  which  seemed  cast  by  terrible 
flying  lizards  of  monstrous  pre-his- 
toric  days,  until — when  the  next  step 
would  take  them  into  the  moonlight 
— Alick  stammered  out: 

"7  stole  dem  boots," 

"Yo'  did?"  cried  his  comrade, 
stopping  short,     "Whar  is  dey?" 

"Down  the  Chickahominy.  I  bu'st 
'em  try  in'  to  git  'em  on," 

"An'  yo'  lemmo  be  took  fer  a  thief  I 
I'd  not  done  dat  by  yo',  Alick," 
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"Why,  I  had  to!  They'd  er  sent 
me,  if  dey  had  'aknown,  and  the  sun 
■would  spile  my  complexion  in  a  week 
—while  I  knowed  nothin'  couldn't 
hurt  yo's." 

Jim  gave  a  short,  dry  sob.  Taking 
his  comrade's  hand,  he  rubbed  it 
across  his  own  hot  palm.  "Dem  is 
blisters  fum  de  hoe,  but  yo've  hurt 
my  heart  too  much  fo'  me  to  feel  'em 
now,"  he  gasped. 

"Nem  mind;  I'll  bring  the  Major 
roun',"  said  Alick,  as  they  parted  at 
Jim's  door.  Was  the  plantation 
dandy  to  be  seen  consorting  with 
a  common  corn-field  darkey? 


IV. 


Month  followed  month,  but  Jim 
never  breathed  a  word  of  what  he 
had  heard.  Blackbirds  were  whis- 
tling when  he  was  first  disgraced,  but 
now  red-breasts  were  piping  their 
round  sweet  note.  Each  day  that 
tired  wagoner,  the  sun,  was  driving 
his  ruddy  team  and  golden  wain — 
brimming  over  with  yellow  ears  of 
corn — ilower  across  the  heavens, 
while,  on  earth  below,  wild  morning- 
glories — springing  up  from  their 
couch  of  passion  fiowei-s — were  clam- 
bering round  nodding  stalks  of  maize, 
like  Indian  maidens  winding  their 
arms  about  plumed  Indian  warriors ; 
and  here,  there,  everywhere  in  the 
meadows,  silky  white  carpets  of  spider 
webs  were  gleaming  with  dew,  where 
the  dancing  fairies,  surprised  by 
morning,  had  left  their  jewels.  There 
was  stillness  in  the  air,  undisturbed 
except  by  the  occasional  scolding  of  a 
squirrel  in  the  tall  hickory,  or  by  the 
drowsy  dropping  of  nuts.  The  year 
was  dying,  and  Jim  was  dying  with 
the  year. 

He  waned  thinner  and  thinner ;  and 
the  wistful  look  in  his  sunken  eyes 
would  haunt  you.  At  any  hour  of 
night,  if  you  passed  his  lonely  cabin, 
you   might  hear  his  violin   crooning 


like  mad  Cassandra.  But  if  he  saw 
Alick  (a  rare  occurrence,  since  that 
good  friend  was  a  house-servant,  one 
of  those  colored  aristocrats,  who  never 
mingled  with  black  plebeians  of  the 
field)  the  look  in  his  eyes  would  have 
t(;uehed  Alick 's  heart,  had  not  that 
heart  beat  time  for  a  fop  and  fool. 
Once  and  again  the  Major  put  the  old 
question,  but,  getting  the  old  renly, 
the  master  would  shake  his  head  later 
when,  after  making  a  good  report  on 
Jim,  the  overseer  suggested  his  re-in- 
statement. 

One  day,  the  hands  were  harvesting 
near  the  railroad  which,  after  curv- 
ing through  a  dense  thicket  of  pines, 
came  in  a  straight  line  down  the 
fence.  At  right  angles  to  this  steel 
turnpike  of  traffic,  upon  which  it 
opened  through  a  wooden-latched 
gate,  was  a  lane  leading  to  the  man- 
sion. It  was  hedged  by  hawthorn, 
and  over-arched  by  oaks  with  an  ever- 
moving  roof  of  rustling  leaves, 
through  which  the  wind  pattered 
with  his  bare  feet,  when  the  birds 
were  at  matins  or  vespers.  Because 
of  its  delightful  shade,  it  was  a  favor- 
ite haunt  of  the  little  ones;  and  all 
this  morning  little  Rose  had  been 
frolicking  here,  while  the  laborers 
toiled  yonder. 

Noon  at  last!  The  sunburnt  over- 
seer squinted  at  the  sky  and  "reck- 
oned it  was  time  to  knock  off  a  spell," 
at  which  all  clustered,  with  African 
antics  and  laughter,  around  the  din- 
per-buckets  and  the  pail.  How  sweet 
the  spring-water  tasted  from  the 
gourd!  What  white  bread  ever 
equaled  those  yellow  pones,  baked  in 
fragrant  hickory  ashes?  Where  was 
the  down  which  might  compare  with 
nature's  heaped  counterpane  of  scar- 
let, golden  and  russet  leaves?  All 
were  happy,  except  Jim.  Unaware 
that  he  was  to  be  given  his  old  place 
that  night,  he  was  leaning  on  the 
fence  and  envying  the  squirrel  his 
appetite.  It  was  not  dinner-time  at 
the    Hall,    though ;    else    how    could 
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Alick  be  sitting  with  the  nurse  in  the 
lane,  and,  notwithstanding  her  gen- 
teel protests,  measuring  her  waist 
with  his  arm,  and  her  lips  with  his 
moustache,  until  she  did  not  notice 
little  Rose,  lifting  the  latch? 

Noon  !  The  fast  mail  is  over-due ! 
There  is  a  distant  rumble  swiftly  com- 
ing nearer  and  growing  louder,  until, 
bursting  through  swaying  pines,  the 
locomotive  plunges  down,  with  thun- 
der crashing  beneath  its  wheels,  as, 
panting  in  its  garment  of  smoke  and 
flame,  it  towers  up  and  swells  out  at 
each  rapid  bound  along  the  singing 
rails.  Its  hoarse  whistle  gives  a 
sudden  long,  blood-curdling  shriek. 
The  brakes  grind  down  until  dust 
and  sparks  leap  in  clouds  beside  the 
coaches.  There  the  child  stands.  The 
sunlight  laughs  in  her  golden  curls, 
and  the  wind  is  playing  with  her 
white  dress.  Her  blue  eyes  are  fixed 
on  the  approaching  locomotive,  but 
she  is  motionless  with  fright.  The 
slaves,  who  had  crowded  forward  to 
cheer  the  passing  cars,  stand  terror- 
stricken.  The  overseer's  tanned 
face  blanches  as  he  runs  up  to  vault 
over.  The  careless  nurse  faints  in 
frightened  Alick 's  arms.  Good  old 
Uncle  Obadiah,  the  preacher,  falls  to 
his  knees  and  prays  with  wringing 
hands:  "O  Gawd  A 'mighty,  spar 
little  Miss,  spar  little  Miss!"  But 
Jim  has  acted  as  the  saving  angel  jf 
that  Lord.  He  has  reached  her.  He 
forces  her  aside.  There  is  the  awful 
thud  of  iron  against  flesh,  and,  hurled 
high,  he  falls  beside  her,  only  to  fold 


her  close,  lest  yet  she  be  drawn  be- 
neath those  cruel  wheels. 


They  bore  him  to  the  great  house 
and  laid  him  on  his  ma.ster's  bed. 
He  was  still  alive  when  the  Major 
met  the  surgeon  at  the  door. 

"I  mean  to  set  him  free,"  cried 
j\rr.  Bland ;  but  the  surgeon  answered : 

"God  has  already  made  out  his 
emancipation  papers,  sir.  He  is  due 
in  Heaven  tonight." 

When  the  poor  fellow  heard  his 
master's  tread,  he  put  one  feeble  hand 
out  through  the  darkness,  which  was 
gathering  about  him,  and  clasped  the 
Llajor's  fast. 

"Marse  Joe,"  he  said  faintly,  ''Jim 
cudn't  die  befo'  you  come.  Will  yo' 
belief  Jim  now?" 

''Yes,  boy,  yes!" 

"Marse  Joe,  I  didn't  take  'em — " 

A  bitter  cry  broke  forth  from 
Alick: 

"Marster,  I  took   'em." 

The  IMajor  sank  on  his  knees  by  the 
dying  man : — ■ 

"Jim — Jim — forgive  me,  boy!  I've 
Avronged  you,  but  I  didn't  mean  to," 
he  exclaimed. 

A  smile  quivered  on  the  poor 
pinched  features  of  that  black  fae<3 
so  fast  becoming  gray.  He  drew  his 
master's  hand  to  his  lips  and  kissed 
it: 

"I  knows  yo'  didn't  mean  ter, 
Marse  Joe.  Don'  cry.  I'm  not 
afred  ter  die — I'm  gwine  home.  Vm 
mos'  thar  now — Good — bye — Good — 
bye.     Fergibe  po'  Aliek." 

And  Jim  had  left  Virginia. 
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Chapter  XVII. 

T  was  in  the  latter  part 
of  August.  Breezes 
with  just  a  touch  of 
autumnal  erispness 
bore  down  from  the 
mountain-sides,  clip- 
ping from  their  stems 
the  first  dead  and  dying  leaves,  and 
swept  on  across  Ann  Boyd's  level 
cotton-fields,  where  she  was  at  work 
at  the  head  of  a  score  of  cotton- 
pickers — negro  men,  boys,  women, 
and  girls.  There  were  certain  social 
reasons  why  the  unemployed  poor 
white  females  would  not  labor  under 
this  strange  woman,  though  they 
needed  her  ready  money  as  badly  as 
the  blacks,  and  that,  too,  was  a  con- 
stant thorn  in  the  flesh  of  Ann's 
pride.  She  could  afford  to  pay  well 
for  work,  inasmuch  as  her  planting 
and  harvesting  were  invariably  profit- 
able. She  had  good  agricultural* 
judgment,  and  she  used  it.  Even  her 
cotton  picking  would  average  up  bet- 
ter to  the  acre  than  other  farmer '.s, 
for  she  saw  to  it  that  her  workers  put 
in  good  time  and  left  no  white,  flut- 
tering scrap  on  stalk,  leaf,  or  bole,  to 
attract  the  birds  looking  for  linings 
for  their  winter's  nests.  When  her 
black  band  had  left  a  portion  of  her 
field,  it  was  as  if  a  forest  fire  had 
swept  over  it,  leaving  it  brown  and 
bare.  The  negroes  were  always  ready 
to  work  for  her,  for  the  best  of  them 
were  never  criticised  for  having  done 
so.  The  most  fault-finding  of  her 
enemies  had  even  been  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  call  attention  to  the 
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fact  that  only  negroes  would  sink  so 
low  as  to  toil  by  her  side.  But  the 
blacks  didn't  care,  and  in  their  taci- 
turn fidelity  they  never  said  aught 
against  her.  As  a  rule,  the  colored 
people  had  contempt  for  the  "pore 
white  trash,"  and  reverenced  the  ex- 
slave-holder  and  his  family,  but  Ann 
Boyd  was  neither  one  nor  the  other. 
She  was  rich,  and  therefore  powerful 
— a  creature  to  be  measured  by  no 
existing  standards.  When  they 
w^orked  for  their  old  owners  and 
others  of  the  same  impoverished  class, 
they  were  asked  to  take  in  payment 
old  clothing,  meat — and  not  the 
choicest — from  the  smoke-house,  and 
grain  from  the  barn,  or  a  question- 
able order  to  some  store-keeper  W'ho, 
being  dubious  about  the  planter's 
account  himself,  usually  charged 
double  in  self-protection.  But  on 
Ann's  place  it  was  different.  At  the 
end  of  each  day,  hard,  jingling  cash 
was  laid  into  their  ready  palms,  and 
it  was  symbolic  of  the  freedom  which 
3^ears  before  had  been  talked  about 
so  much,  but  which  somehow  had 
appeared  in  name  only.  Yes,  Ann 
Boyd  was  different.  Coming  in  closer 
contact  with  her  than  the  whites,  they 
knew  her  better  and  felt  her  inherent 
worth.  They  always  addressed  her  as 
"Miss  Ann,"  and  as  "Miss  Ann"  she 
was  known  among  them  far  and  near 
— a  queer,  pow^erful  individuality 
about  whose  private  life — having 
naught  to  lose  or  gain  by  it — they 
never  gossiped. 

On  the  present  day,  when  the  sun 
dipped  below  the  mountain-top,  Ann 
raised    the    cow's    horn,    which    she 
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always  wore  at  her  belt,  and  blew  a 
resounding  blast  upon  it.  This  was 
the  signal  that  the  day's  toil  was 
ended,  and  yet  so  faithful  were  her 
black  allies  that  each  tried  to  com- 
plete the  row  he  happened  to  be  on 
before  he  brought  in  his  bag.  The 
crop  for  the  year  was  good  over  all 
that  portion  of  the  state,  and  the 
newspapers,  which  Ann  read  care- 
fully by  candle-light  at  night,  were 
saying  that,  owing  to  the  little  cotton 
being  produced  in  other  parts  of  the 
South,  the  price  was  going  to  be  high. 
And  that  meant  that  Ann  Boyd 
would  be  a  "holder"  in  the  market — 
not  needing  ready  money,  her  bales 
would  remain  in  a  warehouse  in  Bar- 
ley till  the  highest  price  had  been 
reached  in  the  long-headed  woman's 
judgment,  which  in  this,  too,  was 
always  good — so  good,  in  fact,  that 
the  Darley  cotton  speculators  were 
often  guided  by  it  to  their  advantage. 

The  gathering-bags  all  in  the  cot- 
ton-house, Ann  locked  the  rusty  pad- 
lock, paid  the  toilers  from  her  leather 
bag,  and  trudged  home  to  her  well- 
earned  supper.  "When  that  was  pre- 
pared and  eaten,  she  moved  her  chair 
to  the  front  porch  and  sat  down ;  but 
the  air  was  cool  to  unpleasantness, 
and  she  moved  back  into  the  gracious 
warmth  of  the  big,  open  fire.  All  the 
afternoon  her  heart  had  thrilled  over 
a  report  that  Jane  Hemingway's 
small  cotton  crop  was  being  hastily 
and  carelessly  gathered  and  sold  at 
the  present  low  price  by  the  man  who 
held  a  mortgage  on  it.  It  pleased 
Ann  to  think  that  Jane  would  later 
hear  of  her  own  high  receipts  and  be 
stung  by  it.  Then,  too,  she  had 
heard  that  Jane  was  more  and  more 
concerned  about  her  bodily  affliction 
and  the  inability  to  receive  proper 
treatment.  Yes,  Jane  was  getting 
payment  for  what  she  had  done  in 
such  an  underhanded  way,  and  Ann 
was  glad  of  it. 

Other  things  had  not  gone  to  please 
A.nn  of  late.    She  had  tried  her  best 


to  be  in  sympathy  with  Luke  King's 
action  in  paying  out  his  last  dollar  of 
ready  money  for  a  farm  for  his  fam- 
ily, whom  she  heartily  despised  for 
their  treatment  of  her,  but  she  could 
not  see  it  from  the  young  man's  san- 
guine and  cheerful  standpoint.  She 
had  seen  the  Bruce  family  driving  by 
in  one  of  the  old-fashioned  vehicles 
the  Dickersons  had  owned,  and  the 
sight  had  seemed  ludicrous  to  her. 
"The  boy  will  never  amount  to  any- 
thing," she  said.  "He'll  be  poor  all 
his  life.  He'll  let  anybody  impose  on 
him."  And  yet  she  loved  him  with 
a  strange,  insistent  affection  she 
could  hardly  understand.  Even  when 
she  had  bitterly  upbraided  him  for 
that  amazing  act  of  impulsive  gener- 
osity, as  he  sat  in  her  doorway  the 
next  morning,  and  she  saw  the  youth- 
ful blaze  of  enthusiasm  in  his  eyes 
as  he  essayed  to  justify  his  course  by 
the  theories  of  life  which  had  guidc.J 
him  in  his  professional  career — even 
then  an  impulse  was  tugging  at  her 
heart  to  listen  and  believe  the  things 
he  was  so  ardently  declaring  would 
free  her  from  her  bondage  to  hate 
and  avarice.  She  could  have  kissed 
him  as  she  might  have  kissed  a  happy, 
misguided  son,  and  yet  her  coldness, 
her  severity,  she  argued,  was  to  be 
for  his  ultimate  good.  He  had  sent 
her  copies  of  his  new  paper,  with  his 
editorials  proudly  marked  in  blue 
pencil.  They  were  all  in  the  same 
altruistic  vein,  and,  strange  to  say, 
the  extracts  printed  from  leading 
journals  all  over  the  South  in  regard 
to  his  work  were  full  of  hearty 
approval.  He  had  become  a  great 
factor  for  good  in  the  world.  He  was 
one  man  who  had  the  unfaltering 
courage  of  his  convictions.  Ann 
laughed  to  herself  as  she  recalled  all 
she  had  said  to  him  that  day.  No 
■wonder  he  had  thrown  it  off  with  a 
smile  and  a  playful  kiss,  when  such 
high  authorities  were  backing  him  up. 
True,  he  might  live  in  such  a  way  as 
never  to  need  the  money  which  had 
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been  her  weapon  of  defence,  and  he 
might  finally  rise  to  a  sort  of  penni- 
less greatness.  Besides,  his  life  was 
one  thing,  hers  another.  No  great 
calamity  had  come  to  him  in  youth, 
snch  as  she  had  known  and  so  grimly 
fought;  no  persistent  enemy  was  fol- 
lowing his  track  with  the  scent  and 
bay  of  a  blood-hound,  night  and  day 
seeking  to  rend  him  to  pieces. 

These  reflections  were  suddenly  dis- 
turbed by  a  most  unusual  sound  at 
that  time  of  night.  It  was  the  sharp 
click  of  the  iron  gate-latch.  Ann's 
heart  sprang  to  her  throat  and  seemed 
tc  be  held  there  by  taut  suspense. 
She  stood  up,  her  hand  on  the  mantel- 
piece, bending  her  ears  for  further 
sounds.  Then  she  heard  a  heay-.% 
even  tread  approaching.  How  could 
it  be?  And  yet,  though  a  score  of 
years  had  sped  since  it  had  fallen  on 
her  ears,  she  knew  it  well.  "It  can't 
be!"  she  gasped.  "It's  somebody 
else  that  happens  to  walk  like  him; 
he'd  never  dare  to — " 

The  step  had  reached  the  porch. 
The  sagging  floor  bent  and  creaked. 
It  was  Joe  Boyd.  She  knew  it  novv 
full  well,  for  no  one  else  would  ha\e 
paused  like  that  before  rapping. 
There  was  silence.  The  visitor  was 
actually  feeling  for  the  door-latch.  It 
was  like  Joe  Boyd,  after  years  of 
absence,  to  have  thought  to  enter  her 
house  as  of  old  without  the  fonuality 
of  announcing  himself.  He  tried  the 
latch;  the  door  wa^  fast.  He  paused 
another  moment,  then  rapped  firmly 
and  loudly.  Ann  stood  motionless, 
her  face  pale  and  set  almost  in  a  gri- 
mace of  expectanc^^  Then  Boyd 
stalked  heavily  to  the  window  at  the 
end  of  the  porch ;  she  saw  his  bushy 
head  and  l)eard  against  the  small 
square  of  glass.  As  one  walking  in 
sleep,  Ann  stepped  close  to  the  win- 
dow, and  through  the  glass  their  eyes 
met  in  the  first  visual  greeting  since 
he  had  gone  away. 

"Open  the  door,  Ann,"  he  said, 
simply.     "I  wa"nt  to  see  you." 


"Huh,  you  do,  do  you?"  she  cried. 
"Well,  you  march  yourself  through 
that  gate  an'  come  round  here  in  day- 
time. I  see  myself  opening  up  at 
night  for  you  or  anybody  else." 

He  pressed  his  face  closer  to  the 
glass.  His  breath  spread  moistnrcj 
upon  it,  and  he  raised  his  hands  o.'. 
either  side  of  his  head  that  he  might 
more  clearly  see  within. 

"I  want  to  see  you,  Ann,"  he 
repeated,  simply.  "I've  been  riding 
since  dinner,  and  just  got  here;  my 
hoss  is  lame." 

"Huh!"  she  sniffed.  "I  tell  you, 
Joe  Boyd,  I'll  not — "  She  went  no 
further.  Something  in  his  aging 
features  tied  her  tongue.  He  had 
really  altered  remarkably;  his  face 
v/as  full  of  lines  cut  since  she  had 
seen  him.  His  beard  had  grown 
rough  and  bristly,  as  had  his  heavy 
eyebrows.  How  little  was  he  now 
like  the  once  popular  beau  of  the 
country-side  who  had  been  considered 
the  best  "catch"  among  young  far- 
mers! No,  she  had  not  thought  of 
him  as  such  a  wreck,  such  an  imper- 
sonation of  utter  failure,  and  even 
resignation  to  it. 

"I  reckon  you'd  better  open  the 
door  an'  let  me  in,  Ann,"  he  said. 
"I  won't  bother  you  long.  I've  just 
a  few  words  to  say.  It's  not  about 
me.     It's  about  Nettie." 

"Oh,  it's  about  the  child!"  Ann 
breathed  more  freely.  "Well,  wait 
a  minute,  till  I  make  a  light." 

He  saw  her  go  to  the  mantel-piece 
and  get  a  candle  and  bend  over  the 
fire.  There  was  a  sudden  flare  of 
bluish  flame  as  the  dripping  tallo.v 
became  ignited  in  the  hot  ashes,  then 
she  straightened  up  and  placed  tho 
light  on  a  table.  She  moved  slowly 
to  the  door  and  opened  it.  Thoy 
stood  face  to  face.  He  started — as 
if  from  the  habit  of  general  greeting 
— to  hold  out  his  rough  hand,  but 
changed  his  mind  and  rubbed  it  awk- 
wardly against  his  thigh  as  his  dumb 
stare  clung  to  hers. 
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"Yes,"  he  began,  doggedly,  "it's 
about  Nettie."  He  had  started  to 
close  the  door  after  him,  but,  grasp- 
ing the  shutter  firmlj^  Ann  pushed  it 
back  against  the  wall. 

"Let  the  door  stand  open,"  she 
said,  harshly. 

"Oh,"  he  grunted,  stupidly,  "1 
didn't  know  but  somebody  passin' 
along  the  road  might — " 

"Well,  let  'em  pass  and  look  in, 
too,"  Ann  retorted.  "I'd  a  sight 
rather  they'd  pass  and  see  you  here 
in  open  candle-light  than  to  have  tlie 
door  of  my  house  closed  with  us  two 
behind  it.       Huh!" 

' '  Well, ' '  he  said,  a  blear  in  his  big, 
weary  eyes,  "you  know  best,  I  reckon. 
I  admit  I  don't  go  deep  into  such 
matters.  It's  sorter  funny  to  see  you 
so  particular,  though,  and  with — 
with  wc." 

He  walked  to  the  fire  and  mechani- 
cally held  out  his  hands  to  the 
warmth.  Then,  with  his  back  to  the 
red  glow,  he  stood  awkwardly,  his 
eyes  on  the  floor.  After  a  pause,  he 
said,  suddenly:  "If  you  don't  mind, 
Ann,  I'd  rather  set  down.  I'm  tired 
to  death,  nearly,  from  that  blasted 
long  ride.  Coming  down-hill  for 
five  or  six  miles  on  a  slow,  stiff-jointed 
boss  is  heavy  on  a  man  as  old  as  I 
am." 

She  reached  behind  her  and  gave 
him  a  chair,  but  refused  to  sit  down 
herself,  standing  near  him  as  he  sank 
into  the  chair;  and,  ctuite  in  his  old 
way,  she  noticed  he  thrust  out 
his  pitifully  ill-shod  feet  to  the  flames 
and  clasped  his  hair-grown  hands  in 
his  lap — that,  too,  in  the  old  way, 
but  with  added  feebleness. 

"You  said  it  was  about  the  child," 
Ann  reminded  him.  "Ain't  she 
well?" 

"Oh  yes,  she's  well  an'  hearty," 
Boyd  made  haste  to  reply.  "I  reckon 
you  may  think  it 's  odd  f er  me  to  ride 
away  over  here,  but,  Ann,  I'm  a  man 
that  feels  like  I  want  to  do  my  full 
duty  if  I  can  in  this  life,  and  I've 


been  bothering  a  lots  here  lately — a 
lots.  I've  lost  sleep  over  a  certain 
delicate  matter,  but  nothing  I  kin  do 
seems  to  help  me  out.  It's  a  thing, 
you  see,  that  I  couldn't  well  ask  ad- 
vice on,  and  so  I  had  to  tussle  with  it 
in  private.  Finally  I  thought  I  'd 
just  ride  over  and  lay  the  whole  thing 
before  you." 

"Well,  what  is  it?"  Ann  asked. 

"It's  about  the  hardest  thing  to 
talk  about  that  I  ever  tried  to  ap- 
proach," Boyd  said,  with  lowered 
glance,  "but  I  reckon  I'll  have  to  get 
it  out  and  be  done  with  it,  one  way  or 
another.  You  see,  Ann,  when  the 
law  gave  me  the  custody  of  the  child 
I  was  a  younger  man,  with  more  out- 
look and  health  and  management,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  court,  than  I've 
got  now,  and  I  thought  that  what  I 
couldn't  do  for  my  own  flesh  and 
blood  nobody  else  could,  and  so  I 
took  her  off." 

"Yes,  you  took  her  off!"  Ann 
straightened  up,  and  a  sneer  touched 
her  set  features ;  there  was  a  sarcas- 
tic, almost  triumphant  cry  of  vin- 
dictiveness  in  her  tone. 

"Yes,  I  thought  all  that,"  Boyd 
.continued.  "And  I  meant  well,  but 
miscalculated  my  own  capacity  and 
endurance.  Instead  of  making  money 
hand  over  hand  as  folks  said  almost 
any  man  could  do  out  West,  I  sunk 
all  I  put  in.  We  come  back  this  way 
then,  and  I  located  in  Gilmer,  think- 
ing I'd  do  better  on  soil  I  understood, 
and  among  the  kind  o'  folks  and  re- 
ligion I  was  used  to,  but  it's  been 
down  hill  work  ever  since  then. 
AVhen  Nettie  was  little  it  didn't  seem 
like  so  much  was  demanded,  but  now, 
Ann,  she's  like  the  balance  o'  young 
women  of  her  age.  She  wants  things 
like  the  rest  around  her,  an'  she  pines 
for  them,  an'  sulks,  and — and  makes 
me  feel  awful.  It's  a  powerful  hard 
matter  for  me  to  dress  her  like  some 
o'  the  rest  about  us,  and  she's  the 
proudest  thing  that  ever  .wore  shoe- 
leather.  ' ' 
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"Oh,  I  see!"  said  Ann.  "She's 
going  about,  too,  with — she's  bein' 
courted  by  some  feller  or  other." 

"Yes,  Sam  Lawson,  over  there,  a 
likely  young  chap,  has  taken  a  big 
fancy  to  her,  and  he's  good  enough, 
too,  but  I  reckon  a  little  under  the 
influence  of  his  daddy,  who  is  a  hard- 
shell Baptist,  a  man  that  believes  in 
sanctification  and  talks  it  all  the  time. 
"Well,  to  come  down  to  it,  things  be- 
tween Nettie  and  Sam  is  sorter  hang- 
ing fire,  and  Nettie's  nearly  crazy  for 
fear  it  will  fall  through.  And  that's 
why,  right  now,  I  screwed  up  to  the 
point  of  coming  to  see  you." 

"You  thought  I  could  help  her  out 
in  her  courting?"  Ann  sneered,  and 
yet  beneath  her  sneer  lay  an  almost 
eager  curiosity. 

"Well,  not  that  exactly" — Joe 
Boyd  spread  out  his  rough  fingers 
very  wide  to  embrace  as  much  of  his 
dust-coated  beard  as  possible;  he 
pulled  downward  on  a  rope  of  it,  and 
let  his  shifting  glance  rest  on  the 
fire — "not  that  exactly,  Ann." 

"Well,  then,  I  don't  understand, 
Joe  Boj'd,"  Ann  said;  "and  let  me 
tell  you  that  no  matter  what  sort  of 
young  thing  I  was  when  we  lived  to- 
gether, I'm  now  a  hiisiness  woman, 
and  a  successful  one,  and  I  have  a 
habit  of  not  beating  about  the  bush. 
I  talk  straight  and  make  others  do 
the  same.  Business  is  business,  and 
life  is  short." 

"Well,  I'll  talk  as  straight  as  I 
can,"  Boyd  swallowed.  "You  see, 
as  I  say,  old  Lawson  is  a  narrow, 
grasping  kind  of  a  man,  and  he  can't 
bear  the  idea  of  his  only  boy  not  com- 
ing into  something,  even  if  it's  very 
little,  and  I  happen  to  know  that  he's 
been  expecting  my  little  farm  over 
there  to  fall  to  Nettie." 

"Well,  ivon't  it?"  Ann  demanded. 

Boyd  lowered  his  shaggy  head. 
There  was  a  piteous  flicker  of  despair 
in  the  lashes  of  the  eyes  Ann  had 
once  loved  so  well. 

"It's  mortgaged  to  the  hilt,  Ann," 


he  gulped,  "and  next  Wednesday  if 
I  can't  pay  down  five  hundred  to 
Carson  in  Darley,  it  will  go  under 
the  hammer.  That  will  bust  Nettie's 
love  business  all  to  fiinders.  Old 
Lawson 's  got  Sam  under  his  thumb, 
and  he'll  call  it  off.  Nettie  knows  all 
about  it.  She's  no  fool  for  a  girl  of 
her  age;  she  found  out  about  the 
debt;  she  hardly  sleeps  a  wink,  but 
mopes  about  with  red  eyes  all  day 
long.  I  thought  I  had  trouble  away 
back  when  me  'n'  you — away  back 
there,  you  know — but  I  was  younger 
then,  and  this  sorter  seems  to  be  my 
fault." 

Ann  fell  to  quivering  with  excite- 
ment as  she  reached  for  a  chair  and 
leaned  upon  it,  her  stout  knee  in  the 
seat,  her  strong,  bare  arms  resting 
on  the  back. 

"Right  here  I  want  to  ask  you  one 
question,  Joe  Boyd,  before  we  go  a 
step  further.  Did  Mary  Waycroft 
make  a  proposal  to  Nettie — did  Mary 
Waycroft  hint  to  Nettie  that  maybe 
I'd  be  willing  to  help  her  along  in 
some  substantial  way?" 

The  farmer  raised  a  pair  of  shift- 
ing eyes  to  the  piercing  orbs  above 
him,  and  then  looked  down. 

"I  believe  she  did  something  of 
the  sort,  Ann,"  he  said,  reluctantly, 
"but,  you  see — " 

"I  see  nothing  but  this,"  Ann 
threw  into  the  gap  left  by  his  sheer 
inability  to  proceed — "I  see  nothing 
but  the  fact  that  my  proposition 
scared  her  nearly  to  death.  She  was 
afraid  it  would  get  out  that  she  was 
having  something  to  do  with  me,  and 
now,  if  I  do  rescue  this  land  from 
public  sale,  I  must  keep  in  the  back- 
ground, not  even  let  her  know  where 
the  money  is  coming  from." 

"I  didn't  say  that,"  Boyd  said, 
heavily  stricken  by  the  combined  force 
of  her  tone  and  words.  "The — the 
whole  thing's  for  you  to  decide  on. 
I've  tussled  with  it  till  I'm  sick  and 
tired.  I  wouldn't  have  come  over  if  I 
hadn't  thought  it  was  bounden  duty 
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to  lay  it  before  you.  The  situation 
has  growed  up  unforeseen  out  of  my 
trouble  and  3'ours.  If  you  want  the 
girl's  land  to  go  under  hammer  and 
bust  up  her  marriage,  that  all's  right. 
I  Avon't  cry  about  it,  for  I'm  at  the 
end  of  my  rope.  You  see,  law  or  no 
law,  she's  j'ore  natural  flesh  and  blood, 
jest  as  she  is  mine,  an'  she  wasn't — 
the  girl  wasn't  responsible  fer  what 
you  an'  me  tuck  a  notion  to  do  away 
back  there.  The  report  is  out  generally 
that  everything  you  touch  somehow 
turns  to  gold — that  you  are  rolling  in 
money.  That's  the  reason  I  thought 
it  was  my  duty — by  God,  Ann  Lin- 
coln"— his  eyes  were  flashing  with 
something  like  the  fire  which  had 
blazed  in  them  when  he  had  gone 
away  in  his  health  and  prime — "I 
wouldn't  ask  you  for  a  red  cent,  for 
myself,  not  if  I  was  dying  for  a 
mouthful  of  something  to  eat  I'm 
doing  this  because  it  seems  right  ac- 
cording to  my  poor  lights.  The 
child's  happiness  is  at  stake;  you  can 
look  at  it  as  you  want  to  and  act  as 
you  see  fit." 

Ann  bit  her  lip ;  a  shudder  passed 
over  her  strong  frame  from  head  to 
foot.  She  lowered  her  big  head  to 
her  hands.  "Sometimes,"  she 
groaned,  "I  wish  I  could  actually 
curse  God  for  the  unfairness  of  my 
lot.  The  hardest  things  that  ever  fell 
to  the  fate  of  any  human  being  have 
been  mine.  In  agony,  Jesus  Christ 
prayed,  they  say,  to  let  His  cup  pass 
if  possible.  His  cup !  "What  was  His 
cup?  Just  death — that's  all;  but 
this  is  a  million  times  worse  than 
death — this  here  crucifixion  of  pride 
— this  here  forcing  me  to  help  and 
protect  people  who  deny  me,  who 
shiver  at  a  hint  of  my  approach,  yell- 
ing 'Unclean,  unclean!'  like  the  lep- 
ers outside  the  city  gates — beyond 
the  walls  that  encompass  accepted  hu- 
manity, Joe  Boyd" — she  raised  her 
face  and  stared  at  him — "you  don't 
no  more  know  me  than  you  know  the 
stars  above  your  head.    I  am  no  more 


the  silly  girl  that  you  married  than 
I  am  some  one  else.  I  learned  the 
lesson  of  life  away  back  there  when 
you  left  in  that  wagon  with  the  child 
of  my  breast.  I  have  fought  a  long 
battle,  and  I'm  still  fighting.  To  me, 
with  all  my  experience,  you — you 
poor  little  thing — are  a  baby  of  a 
man.  You  had  a  wife  who,  if  she 
does  say  it,  had  the  brain  of  a  dozen 
such  men  as  you  are,  and  yet  you 
listened  to  the  talk  of  a  weak,  jealous, 
disappointed  woman  and  came  and 
dared  to  wipe  your  feet  on  me,  spit 
in  my  face,  and  drag  my  name  into 
the  mire  of  public  court.  I  made 
no  defence  then — I  don't  make  any 
now.  I'll  never  make  any.  My  life 
shall  be  my  defence  before  God,  and 
Him  only.  I  wish  it  could  be  a  lesson 
to  all  young  women  who  are  led  into 
misfortune  such  as  mine.  To  every 
unfortunate  girl  I'd  say,  'Never 
marry  a  man  too  weak  to  understand 
and  appreciate  you.'  I  loved  you, 
Joe  Boyd,  as  much  as  a  woman  ever 
loved  a  man,  but  it  was  like  the  love 
of  a  strong  man  for  a  weak,  depend- 
ent woman.  Somehow  I  gloried  in 
your  big,  hulking  helplessness.  What 
I  have  since  done  in  the  management 
of  affaii's  I  wanted  to  do  for  you." 

' '  Oh,  I  know  all  that,  Ann,  but  this 
is  no  time  or  place  to — " 

"But  it's  got  to  be  a  time  and 
place,"  she  retorted,  shaking  a  stiff 
finger  in  his  face.  "I  want  to  show 
you  one  side  of  this  matter.  I  won't 
mention  names,  but  a  man,  an  old 
man,  come  to  me  one  day.  He  set 
there  on  my  door-step  and  told  mo 
about  his  life  of  his  own  free  will  and 
accord,  because  he'd  heard  of  mine, 
and  w^anted  to  comfort  me.  He'd 
just  buried  his  wife — a  w^oman  he'd 
lived  with  for  thirty-odd  years,  and 
big  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks  while 
he  was  talking.  He  said  he  was  go- 
ing to  tell  me  what  he'd  never  told  a 
living  soul.  He  said  away  back, 
when  he  was  young,  he  loved  his  wife 
and   courted  her.     He  saw  that  she 
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loved  liim,  but  she  kept  holding  off 
and  Avouldn't  give  in  till  he  was 
nearly  distracted;  then  he  said  her 
mother  come  to  him  and  told  him 
what  the  trouble  was.  It  was  because 
the  girl  had  had  bad  luck  like  I  did. 
She  loved  him  and  wanted  to  make 
him  a  good  wife,  but  was  afraid  it 
would  be  wrong.  He  said  he  told 
the  girl's  mother  that  it  made  no  dif- 
ference to  him,  and  that  he  then  and 
there  promised  never  on  this  earth  to 
mention  it  to  her,  and  he  never  did. 
She  was  the  woman  he  lived  with  for 
a  third  of  a  century  in  holy  wedlock, 
and  who  he  couldn't  speak  of  without 
shedding  tears.  Now,  Joe  Boyd, 
here's  my  point — the  only  difference 
I  can  see  in  that  woman's  conduct 
and  mine  is  that  I  would  have  told 
you,  but  I  didn't  think  you  was  the 
kind  of  a  man  to  tell  a  thing  like  that 
to.  I  didn't  think  you  was  strong 
enough,  as  a  man,  but  I  thought  your 
happiness  and  mine  depended  on  our 
marriage,  and  so  after  you  had 
dogged  my  steps  for  years  I  con- 
sented. So  you  see,  if — if,  I  say — ■ 
you  had  gone  and  let  the  old  matter 
drop,  you  wouldn't  have  been  in  the 
plight  you  are  now,  and  our  child 
would  have  had  more  of  the  things 
she  needed." 

"There  are  two  sides  to  it,"  Boyd 
said,  raising  a  sullen  glance  to  her 
impassioned  face.  "And  that  re- 
minds me  of  an  old  man  I  knew 
about.  He  was  the  best  husband  that 
ever  walked  the  earth.  He  loved  his 
wife  and  children,  and  when  he  was 
seventy-two  years  of  age  he  used  to 
totter  about  with  his  grandchildren 
all  day  long,  loving  them  with  his 
whole  heart.  Then  one  day  proof 
was  handed  him — actual  proof — that 
not  a  speck  of  his  blood  flowed  in 
their  veins.  He  was  hugging  one  of 
the  little  ones  in  his  arms  when  he 
heard  the  truth.  Ann,  it  killed  him. 
That's  t'other  side.  You  nor  ms 
can't  handle  a  matter  as  big  and  end- 
less as  that  is.    The  Lord  God  of  the 


universe  is  handling  ours.  We  can 
talk  and  plan,  but  most  of  us,  in  a 
pinch,  will  do  as  generations  before 
us  have  done  in  seeli  delicate  mat- 
tei-s." 

"I  suppose  so."  Ann's  lips  were 
white;  there  was  a  wild,  hunted  look 
in  her  great,  staring  eyes. 

**I- tried  to  reason  myself  out  of 
the  action  I  finally  took,"  Boyd  went 
on,  deliberately,  ' '  but  there  was  noth- 
ing else  to  do.  I  was  bothered  nigh 
to  death.  The  thing  was  running 
me  stark  crazy.  I  had  to  chop  it  off, 
and  I'm  frank  to  say,  even  at  this 
late  day,  I  don't  see  how  I  could 
have  done  otherwise.  But  I  didn't 
come  here  to  fetch  all  this  up.  It 
was  just  the  other  matter,  and  the  be- 
lief that  it  was  my  duty  to  give  you 
a  chance  to  act  on  it  as  you  saw  fit." 

"If  her  wedding  depends  on  it,  the 
farm  must  be  saved/'  Ann  said, 
quietly.  "I  gave  away  money  to 
others,  why  shouldn't  I  to — to  her? 
I'll  get  a  blank  and  write  a  check  for 
the  money." 

He  lowered  his  head,  staring  at  the 
flames.  "That's  for  you  to  decide," 
he  muttered.  "When  the  debt  is 
paid  the  land  shall  be  deeded  to  her. 
I'll  die  rather  than  borrow  on  it 
again." 

Ann  went  to  the  clock  on  the  man- 
tel-piece and  took  down  a  pad  of 
blank  checks  and  a  pen  and  bottle  of 
ink.  Placing  them  on  the  table,  she, 
sat  down  and  began  to  write  with  a 
steady  hand  and  a  firm  tilt  of  her 
head  to  one  side. 

"Hold  on!"  Boyd  said,  turning 
his  slow  glance  upon  her.  "Excuse 
me,  but  there's  one  thing  we  haven't 
thought  of." 

Ann  looked  up  from  the  paper 
questioningly.     "What   is   that?" 

"Why,  you  see,  I  reckon  I'd  have 
to  get  that  check  cashed  somewhere. 
Ann,  and  as  it  will  have  your  name 
on  it,  why,  you  see,  in  a  eountix- 
where  everybody  knows  everybody 
else's  business — " 
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"I  understand,"  Ann  broke  in — 
"they  -would  know  I  had  a  hand  in 

"Yes,  they  would  know  that,  oi; 
course,  if  I  made  use  of  that  particu- 
lar check." 

Ann  Boyd  rested  her  massive  jaw 
on  her  hand  in  such  a  way  as  to  hide 
her  face  from  his  view.  She  was 
still  and  silent  for  a  minute,  then  she 
rose,  and,  going  to  the  fire,  she  bent 
to  the  flame  of  a  pineknot  and  des- 
troyed the  slip  of  paper. 

"I  don't  usually  keep  that  much 
money  about  the  house,"  she  said, 
looking  down  on  him,  "but  I  happen 
to  have  some  hidden  away.  Go  out 
and  get  your  horse  ready  and  I'll 
bring  it  to  you  at  the  fence. ' ' 

He  obeyed,  rising  stiffly  from  his 
chair  and  reaching  for  his  worn 
slouch  hat. 

He  was  standing  holding  his  bony 
horse  by  the  rein  when  she  came  out 
a  few  minutes  later  and  gave  him  a 
roll  of  bills  wrapped  in  a  piece  of 
cloth. 

"Here  it  is,"  she  said.  You  came 
after  it  under  a  sense  of  duty,  and  I 
am  sending  it  the  same  way.  I  may 
be  made  out  of  odd  material,  but  I 
don't  care  one  single  thing  about  the 
girl.  If  you  had  come  and  told  me 
she  was  dead,  I  don't  think  I'd  have 
felt  one  bit  different.  It  might  have 
made  me  a  little  curious  to  know 
which  of  us  was  going  next — you,  me, 
or  her — that's  all.  Good-bye,  Joe 
Boyd." 

'  'Good-bye,  Ann, ' '  he  grunted,  as 
he  mounted  his  horse.  "I'll  see  that 
this  matter  goes  through  right." 

Chapter  XVIII. 

Colonel  Preston  Chester  and  his 
son  Langdon  were  at  breakfast  two 
days  after  this.  The  dining-room  of 
the  old  mansion  was  a  long,  narrow 
chamber  on  the  first  floor,  connected 
with  the  brick  kitchen  outside  by  a 
wooden   passage,    roofed,    latticed    at 


both  sides,  and  vine-grown.  The  din- 
ing-room had  several  wide  windows 
which  opened  on  a  level  with  the  floor 
of  the  side  veranda.  Strong  coffee, 
hot  biscuits,  and  birds  delicately 
browned  were  brought  in  by  a  tur- 
baned  black  woman,  who  had  once 
been  a  slave  in  the  family,  and  then 
she  discreetly  retired. 

The  old  gentleman,  white-haired, 
pink  and  clear  of  complexion,  and 
wearing  a  flowing  mustache  and  an 
imperial,  which  he  nervously  clutched 
and  twisted  in  his  soft  fingers,  was 
not  in  a  good  humor. 

"Here  I  am  ready  to  go  to  Savan- 
nah, as  I  promised,  to  pay  a  visit  and 
bring  your  mother  back,"  he  fumed, 
"and  now  find  that  you  have  taxed 
my  credit  at  the  bank  so  heavily  with 
your  blasted  idleness  and  poker  debts 
that  they  actually  gave  me  a  lecture 
about  my  financial  condition.  But 
I've  certainly  headed  you  off,  sir.  I 
left  positive  orders  that  no  check  of 
yours  is  to  be  honored  during  my 
absence." 

"You  did  that,  father?     Why—" 

"Of  course  I  did  it.  I  can't  put 
up  with  your  extravagances  and  dam- 
nable habits,  and  I  don't  intend  to." 

"But,  father,  I've  heard  you  say 
you  cost  your  parents  on  an  average 
of  four  thousand  dollars  a  year  be- 
fore you  got  married,  and — " 

"Don't  begin  that  twaddle  over 
again,"  roared  the  Colonel  in  his 
coffee-cup.  "What  ray  father  did 
for  me  in  those  easy  times  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  our  condition  in  the 
present  day.  Besides,  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  times  to  live  high,  whihi 
now  it's  coming  to  be  a  disgrace  to  be 
idle  or  to  have  luxuries.  We've  got 
to  work  like  the  rest  at  something  or 
other.  Here's  that  Luke  King  back 
from  the  West  with  enough  money 
to  install  his  whole  gang  of  white 
trash  in  one  of  the  best  places  in  the 
entire  river  valley,  and  is  conducting 
a  paper  in  Atlanta  that  everybody  is 
talking  about.       Why,  blast  it  all,  [ 
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heard  Governor  Crawford  say  at  the 
Capital  City  Club  the  other  day  that 
if  he — mind  you,  the  governor  of  the 
State — if  he  could  get  King's  influ- 
ence he  would  be  re-elected  sure. 
Think  of  that,  when  I  put  a  fortune 
into  your  education.  You  are  doing 
nothing  for  your  name,  while  he's 
climbing  like  that  on  the  poor  chances 
he  had." 

"Oh,  he  had  education,  such  as  he 
needed,"  Langdon  replied,  with  a  re- 
taliatory glance  at  his  father.  "Ann 
Boyd  sent  him  to  school,  you  know." 

The  old  man's  eyes  wavered;  he 
drank  from  his  cup  silently,  and  then 
carefully  wiped  his  mustache  on  his 
napkin.  It  was  not  the  first  time 
Langdon  had  dared  to  pronounce  the 
woman's  name  in  his  presence,  and 
it  looked  as  if  the  Colonel  dreaded 
further  allusions. 

"Well,  I've  got  to  make  the  trip  to 
Savannah,"  he  said,  still  avoiding 
his  son's  glance,  and  trying  to  keep 
up  his  attitude  of  cold  reproof.  He 
was  becoming  convinced  that  Lang- 
don was  acquiring  a  most  disagree- 
able habit  of  justifying  his  own  wild 
conduct  by  what  he  had  heard  of  his 
father's  past,  and  this  was  decidedly 
irritating  to  the  planter,  who  found 
enough  to  reproach  himself  with  in 
reflecting  upon  what  he  had  gone 
through  without  being  held  account- 
able for  another  career  which  looked 
quite  as  bad  in  the  bud  and  might 
bear  even  worse  fruit. 

"Yes,  I  think  myself,  all  jokes 
aside,  that  you  ought  to  go,"  Lang- 
don said.  "I'll  do  the  best  I  can  to 
keep  things  straight  here.  The  hunt- 
ing will  be  good,  and  I  can  manage  to 
kill  time.  You'll  want  to  take  along 
some  spending  money,  father.  Those 
old  chums  of  yours  down  there  will 
draw  you  into  a  poker  game  sure." 

"I'll  cut  that  out,  I  reckon"— the 
Colonel  smiled  in  spite  of  himself. 
Langdon  was  such  a  copy  of  what  ho 
had  been  at  the  same  age  that  it 
seemed,  under  stress  of  certain  mem- 


ories, almost  wrong  to  reprove  him. 
"No,  I've  sworn  off  from  cards,  and 
that's  one  thing  I  want  you  to  let 
alone,  I  don't  want  to  hear  of  your 
having  any  more  of  those  all-night 
carouses  here,  leaving  bullet-holes  in 
your  grandfather's  portrait,  as  you 
and  your  dissolute  gang  did  the  last 
time  I  was  away.  It's  a  wonder  to 
me  you  and  those  fellows  didn't  burn 
the  house  down." 

At  this  juncture  Langdon  was  glad 
to  see  the  overseer  of  the  plantation 
on  the  veranda,  and  the  Colonel  went 
out  to  give  him  some  instructions. 

Two  nights  later,  when  he  had  seen 
his  father  off  at  the  door  and  turned 
back  into  the  great,  partly  lighted 
house,  Langdon  set  about  thinking 
how  he  could  spend  the  evening  and 
rid  himself  of  the  abiding  sense  of 
loneliness  that  had  beset  him.  He 
might  stroll  over  to  Wilson's  store, 
but  the  farmers  he  met  there  wouid 
be  far  from  congenial,  for  he  was  not 
popular  with  many  of  them,  and  un- 
less he  could  meet,  which  was  unlikely 
at  night,  some  drummer  who  would 
play  poker  freely  with  the  funds  of 
the  house  he  represented  against 
Langdon 's  ready  promises  to  pay,  his 
walk  would  be  fruitless.  No,  he 
would  not  go  to  the  store,  he  decided ; 
and  still  he  was  in  no  mood,  at  so 
early  an  hour,  for  the  solitude  of  his 
room  or  the  antiquated  library,  from 
the  shelves  of  which  frowned  the 
puritanical  books  of  his  Presbyterian 
ancestors.  Irresolute,  he  had  wan- 
dered to  the  front  veranda  again, 
and  as  he  stood  looking  eastward  he 
espied,  through  the  trees  across  the 
fields  and  meadows,  a  light.  It  was 
Jane  Hemingway's  kitchen  candle, 
and  the  young  man's  pulse  beat  more 
rapidly  as  he  gazed  at  it.  He  had 
occasionally  seen  Virginia  outside  the 
house  of  evenings,  and  had  stolen 
chats  with  her.  Perhaps  he  might 
have  such  luck  again.  In  any  case, 
•  nothing  would  be  lost  in  trj'ing,  and 
the  walk  would  kill  time.       Besides, 
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he  was  sure  tlie  girl  was  beginning  lo 
like  him  J  she  now  trusted  him  more, 
and  seemed  always  Avilling  to  talk 
to  him.  She  believed  he  loved  her; 
father  and  Ann  Boyd  flashed  un- 
spired  by  her  rare  beauty  and  sweet- 
ness? Sometimes  he  believed  that 
his  feeling  for  the  beautiful,  trustful 
girl  was  a  love  that  would  endure, 
but  when  he  reflected  on  the  differ- 
ence in  their  stations  in  life  he  had 
grave  and  unmanly  doubts.  As  he 
walked  along  the  road,  the  light  oi 
Jane's  candle,  like  the  glow  of  a  fire- 
fly, intermittently  appearing  and  dis- 
appearing ahead  of  him  through  the 
interstices  of  the  trees  and  foliage, 
the  memory  of  the  gossip  about  his 
father  and  Ann  Boyd  flashed  un- 
pleasantly upon  him.  Was  he,  after 
all,  following  his  parent's  early  bent? 
Was  family  history  repeating  itself? 
But  when  the  worst  was  said  about 
that  .  affair,  who  had  been  seriously 
injured?  Certainly  not  the  easy-go- 
ing Colonel,  surely  not  the  sturdy 
pariah  herself,  who  had,  somehow, 
turned  her  enforced  isolation  to  such 
purpose  that  she  was  rich  in  the 
world's  goods  and  to  all  appearances 
cared  not  a  rap  for  public  opinion. 

That  day  had  been  the  gloomiest 
in  Virginia's  life.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing Jane  had  gone  to  Darley  for  the 
twentieth  time  to  try  to  borrow  the 
money  with  which  to  defray  her  ex- 
penses to  Atlanta.  She  had  failed 
again,  and  came  home  at  dusk  abso- 
lutely dejected. 

"  It 's  all  up  with  me  ! "  she  groaned 
as  she  sank  heavily  into  a  chair  in 
front  of  the  cheerful  fire  Virginia 
had  in  readiness,  and  pushed  her 
worn  shoes  out  to  the  flames.  "I 
went  from  one  old  friend  to  another, 
telling  them  my  condition,  but  they 
seemed  actually  afraid  of  me,  treat- 
ing me  almost  like  a  stranger.  They 
all  told  tales  of  need,  although  they 
seemed  to  have  plenty  of  everything. 
Judge  Crane  met  me  in  ]\Iain  street 
and  told  me  I  could  appeal  to  the 


county  fund  and  get  on  the  pauper 
list,  but  without  offering  to  help  me; 
he  said  he  knew  I  'd  almost  rather  die 
than  fall  so  low.  No,  I'll  not  do  that, 
Virginia.  That's  what  would  tickle 
Ann  Boyd  and  some  others  power- 
fully." 

AVith  lagging  steps  and  a  heart 
like  lead,  Virginia  went  about  pre- 
paring the  simple  meal.  Her  mother 
ate  only  hot  buttered  toast  with  boiled 
milk  on  it  to  soften  it  for  her  tooth- 
less gums,  but  the  fair  cook  scarcely 
touched  food  at  all.  Her  moth- 
er's grewsome  affliction  was  in  the 
sensitive  girl's  mind  all  through  each 
successive  day,  and  even  at  night  her 
sleep  was  broken  by  intermittent 
dreams  of  this  or  that  opportunity 
to  raise  the  coveted  money.  Some- 
times it  was  the  jovial  face  of  a  crude, 
penniless  neighbor  who  laughed  care- 
lessly as  he  handed  her  a  cumbersome 
roll  of  bank-bills;  again,  she  would 
find  a  great  heap  of  gold  glittering  in 
the  sun,  only  to  wake  with  her  deli- 
cate fingers  tightly  clasped  on  noth- 
ing at  all — to  wake  that  she  might 
lie  and  listen  to  Jane's  sighs  and 
moans  as  the  old  woman  crouched 
over  the  ash-buried  coals  to  light  a 
tallow-dip  to  look,  for  the  thousandth 
time,  at  the  angry  threat  of  fate  upon 
her  withered  breast. 

Tonight,  greatly  wearied  by  her 
long  ride  and  being  on  her  feet  so 
long,  Jane  went  to  bed  early,  and, 
when  she  was  alone,  Virginia,  with  a 
mental  depression  that  had  become 
almost  physical  pain,  went  out  and 
sat  on  the  front  door-step  in  the 
moonlight.  That  very  day  a  plan  of 
her  own  in  regard  to  the  raising  of 
the  money  had  fallen  to  earth.  She 
had  heard  of  the  munificent  gift  Luke 
King  had  made  to  his  mother,  and 
she  determined  that  she  would  go  to 
him,  lay  the  case  before  him,  and 
pledge  herself  to  toil  for  him  in  any 
capacity  till  he  was  repaid ;  but  when 
she  had  gone  as  far  in  the  direction 
of  the  newly  purchased  farm  as  the 
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Hincock  Spring,  she  met  Mary  Bruce 
in  a  new  dress  and  hat,  and  indirectly 
discovered  that  King  had  given  up 
his  last  dollar  of  ready  money  to  se- 
cure the  property  for  his  people.  No, 
she  would  not  take  her  own  filial  trou- 
bles to  a  young  man  who  was  so  nobly 
battling  with  his  own.  At  any  oth'jr 
moment  she  might  have  had  time  to 
admire  King's  sacrifice,  but  her  mind 
was  too  full  of  her  own  depressing 
problem  to  give  thought  to  that  of 
another.  Her  sharp  reproof  to  him 
for  his  neglect  of  his  mother  during 
his  absence  in  the  West  flitted 
through  her  memory,  and  at  a  less 
troubled  moment  she  would  have  seen 
how  ridiculously  unjust  her  childish 
words  must  have  sounded. 

As  she  sat,  weighted  down  with 
these  things,  she  heard  a  step  down 
the  road.  It  was  slow  and  leisured, 
if  not  deliberately  cautious.  It  was 
accompanied  by  a  persisten  spark  of 
fire  which  flitted  always  on  a  straight 
line,  in  view  and  out,  among  the  low 
bushes  growing  close  to  the  fence 
along  the  roadside.  A  moment  later 
a  handsome  face  in  the  flare  of  a 
burning  cigar  appeared,  smiling  con- 
fidently at  the  gate.  It  was  Langdou 
Chester. 

"Come  out  here,"  he  said,  in  a 
soft,  guarded  voice.  "I  want  to  see 
you. ' ' 

Virginia  rose,  listened  to  ascertain 
if  her  mother  was  still  asleep,  and 
then,  drawing  her  light  shawl  about 
her  shoulders,  she  went  to  the  fence. 
He  reached  over  the  gate  and  took 
her  hand  and  pressed  it  warmly.  "I 
was  awfully  afraid  I'd  not  see  you," 
he  said  :  ' '  Ive  failed  so  many  times. 
My  father  left  today,  and  I  am  very 
lonely  in  that  big  house  with  not  a 
soul  nearer  than  the  negro-quarter." 

"It  must  be  lonely,"  Virginia  said, 
trying  to  be  pleasant  and  throw  oft' 
her  despondenc3^ 

"Your  mother  went  to  town  today, 
didn't  she?"  Chester  pursued,  still 
holding  the  hand  Avhich  showed   an 


indifferent  inclination  to  quit  his 
clasp.  "I  think  I  saw  her  coming 
back.  Did  she  get  what  she  went 
for?" 

"No,  she  failed  utterly,"  Virginia 
sighed.  "I  don't  know  what  to  do. 
She's  suffering  awfully — not  in  bod- 
ily pain,  you  know,  for  there  is  none 
at  all,  but  in  the  constant  and  morbid 
fear  of  death.  It  is  an  awful  thing 
to  be  face  to  face,  day  after  day, 
night  after  night,  with  a  mother  who 
is  in  such  agony.  I  never  dreamed 
such  a  fate  could  be  in  store  for  any 
young  girl.  It  is  actually  driving  me 
crazy. ' ' 

"Yes,  yes,"  Langdon  said,  hesitat- 
ingly. "I  want  to  tell  you  some- 
thing. I  had  a  talk  with  my  father 
about  her  just  before  he  left.  I've 
worried  over  it  too,  little  girl.  Folks 
may  run  me  down,  you  know,  but 
I've  goti  real  feelings;  and  so,  as  a 
last  resort,  as  I  say,  I  told  him  about 
it.  He's  hard  up  himself,  as  you 
may  know,  along  with  our  hea\y  fam- 
ily expenses,  and  interest  on  debts, 
and  taxes,  but  I  managed  to  put  it  in 
such  a  Avay  as  to  get  him  interested, 
and  he's  promised  to  let  me  have  the 
money  provided  he  can  make  a  cer- 
tain deal  down  at  Savannah.  But 
he  says  it  must  be  kept  absolutely 
quiet,  you  understand..  If  he  sends 
jne  this  money,  you  must  not  speak  of 
it  to  anyone — the  old  man  is  very  pe- 
culiar. ' ' 

Virginia's  heart  bounded,  the  hot 
blood  of  a  dazzling  new  hope  pulsed 
madly  in  her  veins.  The  tensity  of 
her  hand  in  his  warm  clasp  relaxed ; 
her  eyes,  into  which  his  own  passion- 
ate ones  were  melting,  held  kindling 
fires  of  gratitude  and  trust. 

"Oh,  oh,  oh!"  she  cried,  "if  he 
only  would!" 

"Well,  there  is  a  splendid  chano<^ 
of  his  doing  it,"  Langdon  said.  "I 
was  awfully  afraid  to  mention  the 
subject  to  him,  you  know,  for  fear 
that  he  would  suspect  my  interest 
was  wholly  due  to  you,  but  it  happens 
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that  lie  has  never  seen  ns  together, 
and  so  he  thonght  it  was  simply  my 
sympathy  for  one  of  our  neighbors. 
I  had  to  do  something,  Virginia.  I 
couldn't  stay  idle  when  my  beautiful 
little  sweetheart  was  in  such  down- 
right trouble." 

AVitli  a  furtive  glance  towards  the 
house  and  up  and  down  the  road, 
Langdon  drew  her  towards  him. 
Just  one  instant  she  resisted,  and 
then,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
she  allowed  him  to  kiss  her  without 
open  protest.  She  remained  thus 
close  to  him,  permitting  him  to  stroke 
her  soft,  rounded  cheeks  gently. 
Never  before  were  two  persons  im- 
pelled by  diverse  forces  so  closely 
united. 

"When  do  you — you  think  your 
father  will  write?"  she  asked,  her 
voice  low,  her  soul  almost  shrieking 
in  joy. 

"That  depends,"  said  Chester. 
"You  see,  he  may  not  get  at  the  mat- 
ter the  very  day  he  arrives  in  Savan- 
nah, for  he  is  a  great  old  codger  to 
let  matters  slide  in  the  background 
while  he  is  meeting  old  friends.  But, 
little  girl,  I  don't  intend  to  let  it  slip 
out  of  his  mind.  I'll  drop  him  a  line 
and  urge  him  to  fix  it  up  if  possible. 
That,  I  think,  will  bring  him  around. 
Your  mother  is  sound  asleep,"  he 
added,  seductively;  "let's  walk  a  lit- 
tle way  down  the  road.  I  sha'n't 
keep  }■  ou  long.  I  feel  awfully  happy 
with  you  all  to  myself." 

She  raised  no  objection  as  he  un- 
fastened the  latch  of  the  gate  with 
deft,  noiseless  fingers  and,  sm'iling 
playfully,  drew  her  after  him  and 
silently  closed  the  opening. 

"Now,  this  is  more  like  it,"  he 
said.  "Lovers  should  have  the 
starry  skies  above  them  and  open 
fields  about.  Forget  your  mother 
a  little  while,  Virginia.  It  will  all 
come  out  right,  and  you  and  I  will 
be  the  happiest  people  in  the  world. 
Great  Heavens!  how  perfectly  lovely 
you  are  in  the  moonlight !    You  look 


like  a  statue  of  Venus  waking  to 
lii'e." 

They  had  reached  the  brook  which 
ri])j)led  on  brown  stones  across  the 
road  at  the  foot  of  the  slight  rise  on 
\vhich  the  cottage  stood,  when  they 
saw  some  one  approaching.  It  was 
Ann  Boyd  driving  her  cow  home,  her 
heavy  skirts  pinned  up  half-way  to 
her  stout  knees.  With  one  sharp, 
steady  stare  at  them,  Ann,  without 
greeting  of  any  kind,  low^ered  her 
bare,  dew^-damp  head  and  trudged 
on. 

"It's  that  miserly  old  hag,  Ann 
Boyd,"  Langdon  said,  lightly.  "I 
don't  like  her  any  more  than  she 
does  me.  I  reckon  that  old  woman 
has  circulated  more  lies  about  me 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  country  put 
together. ' ' 

At  the  first  sight  of  Ann,  Virginia 
had  withdrawn  her  hand  from  Lang- 
don's  arm  and  passionate  clasp  of 
fingers,  but  the  action  had  not  es- 
caped Ann's  lynx  eyes. 

"It's  coming,  thank  God,  it's  com- 
ing as  fast  as  a  dog  can  trot!"  she 
chuckled  as  she  plodded  along  after 
her   waddling   cow.  "Now,    Jane 

Hemingway,  you'll  have  something- 
else  to  bother  about  besides  your 
blasted  cancer — something  that  will 
cut  your  pride  as  deep  as  that  does 
your  selfish  flesh.  It  won't  fail  to 
come,  either.  Don't  I  know  the  Ches- 
ter method?  Huh,  if  I  don't  it  isn't 
known.  With  his  head  bent  that 
way,  and  holding  her  hand  with  hand 
and  arm  both  at  once,  he  might  have 
been  his  father  over  again.  Huh,  I 
felt  like  tearing  his  e^^es  out  just 
now^ — the  young  beast!  I  felt  like 
she  was  me,  and  the  old  brink  was 
yawning  again  right  at  my  feet. 
Huh,  I  felt  that  way  aibout  Jane 
Hemingway's  daughter — that's  the 
oddest  thing  of  all !  But  she  is  beau- 
tiful; she's  the  prettiest  thing  I  ever 
saw  in  all  my  life.  No  w^onder  he  is 
after  her;  she's  the  greatest  prize  for 
a  Chester  in  Georgia.     Jane's  asleep 
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right    now,    but    she'll    wake    before  it.        "Go   home    to   your   calf,    you 

long  and  she'll  wonder  with  all  her  hussy,"  she  laughed.       "The  j'oung 

wounded  pride  how  God  ever  let  her  of  even  your  sort  is  safer,  according 

close  her  eyes.       Yes,  my  revenge  is  to   the  plan   that  guides   the   world, 

on  the  way.     I  see  the  light  its  blaze  than  Jane  Hemingway's.      She's  felt 

has  cast  on  ahead.     It  may  be  Old  so  safe,  too,  that  she's  made  it  her 

Nick's  torch — what  do  I  care?       He  prime  object  in  life  to  devil  a  person 

can  wave  it,  wave  it,  wave  it!"  for  exactly  what's  coming  under  her 

She  increased  her  step  till  she  over-  own  rooi— exactly  to  a  gnat's  heel!" 
took  her  cow.       Laying  her  hand  on 

the  animal's  back,  she  gently  patted  (To  he  Continued.) 


REVERIE. 


BY  HELEN  DOUGLAS  WORKMAN. 


When  the  day  is  slowly  fading,  and  the  twilight  gently  falls. 
When  the  heart  is  worn  and  weary — ]\Iemory  with  her  sweet 

voice  calls; 
Tis  then  that  life  seems  empty,  and  we  long  for  rest  and  peace, 
And  to  be  with  our  loved  ones  who  from  toil  and  care  have 

ceased. 
Then  the  "Angel  of  Remembrance"  gently  beckons  us  to  go — 
And  to  pause  a  while  and  ponder  on  the  happy  days  of  yore. 
***** 

Those  days  were  bright  and  gladsome,  and  no  thought  of  death 

or  strife 
Entered  our  happy  minds  as  children  in  the  "garden  days" 

of  life. 
Life  was  then  all  bright  and  happy,  all  a  dream !  and  all  a  song ! 
Glided  onward  like  the  River — pure  and  sweet  it  ran  along. 
•  «  *  «  « 

But  we  know  the  time  will  come  when  we  will  meet  them  once 

again, 
Kot  in  our  great  world  of  sorrow — but  in  one  where  dwells  no 

pain. 
So  our  prayer  will  ever  be — when  this  life  of  strife  has  ceased 
That  God  would  lead  us  upward  to  His  "Blessed  Plains  of 

Peace." 
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Chapter  VIII. 


And  it  came  to  pass  that  Aaron,  the  Prodigal  Son  of  the  Rev. 
Aaron  Burr,— perfect  Puritan,— and  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Jona- 
than Edwards,— perfect  Evangelical  Christian,— w^as,  during 
these  years,  (1805- '06)  passing  up  and  down  the  earth  seeking 
for  himself  an  empire.  More  specifically,  he  was  busy  m  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  pivoting  his  projects  on  New  Orleans,  and 
holding  in  view  the  purpose  of  dismembering  the  Spanish  pos- 
sessions, to  erect  thereon  some  sort  of  Supremacy  of  his  o^vn. 
The  Western  country  was  full  of  adventurous  individuals  who 
were  eager  for  almost  any  kind  of  enterprise  that  promised  ex- 
citement and  profit.  Against  Spain,  particularly,  it  would  have 
been  the  easiest  matter  to  array  the  frontiersmen.  The  Ameri- 
can settlers  of  the  South  and  West  not  only  hated  the  Spaniards 
for  their  efiEorts  to  close  the  Mississippi  against  the  Americans, 
but  because  of  the  constant  encouragement  and  support  given  to 
warlike  Indians  by  Spanish  officials. 

Therefore,  w^hen  Aaron  Burr  came  West  on  his  doubtful  mis- 
sion, we  are  not  surprised  to  find  him  visiting  Tennessee.  Its 
geographical  location  made  it  comparatively  certain  that  he 
would  be  able  to  recruit  from  the  ranks  of  its  people  many  a 
volunteer  for  service  against  Spain. 

Besides,  Burr  was  popular  in  Tennessee.  As  Senator  from 
New  York,'  he  had  been  her  friend  when  she  sought  admission 
into  the  Union.  The  young  State  had  voted  for  Jefferson  and 
Burr  in  1800,  and  while  Burr's  supposed  treachery  to  Jefferson 
had  cast  a  temporaiy  damper  over  his  popularity  in  the  West, 
his  duel  with  Hamilton  had  removed  it.  He  had  killed  his 
man,  and  the  North  cast  him  out ;  he  had  killed  his  man,  and  the 
South  took  him  in. 

At  Nashville,  the  Ex-Vice-President  was  given  an  ovation. 
Flags  were  paraded,  cannon  fired,  and  "martial  music"  let  loose 
on  the  community.  There  was  a  banquet,  of  course ;  and  Col. 
Burr,  of  course,  had  to  make  a  speech. 

General  Jackson,  chief  of  the  Tennessee  Military,  was  a  nec- 
essary personage  on  such  an  occasion,  and  he  was  there.  In  the 
course  of  the  dinner,  he  give  the  patriotic  toast:  "Millions  for 
defense,  hut  not  one  ce7it  for  tribute."  In  1806  this  sentiment 
applied  to  nothing  in  particular,  least  of  all  to  the  designs  which 
Aaron  Burr  had  in  mind,  but  it  was  applauded,  nevertheless. 
After  the  feast,  Burr  went  home  with  Jackson,  riding  the 
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milk-white  mare  which  Jackson's  servant  had  led  into  Nashville 

that  morning. 

***** 

Previous  to  1804;  the  home  of  Gen.  Jackson  had  been  on  a 
farm  known  as  Hunter's  Hill;  but  in  that  year,  or  about  that 
date,  he  removed  to  the  adjoining  estate  which  became  world 
famous  as  the  Hermitage. 

"When  Ex-Vice-President  Burr,  an  elegant  New  Yorker, 
alighted  from  the  milk-white  mare,  that  evening  in  1805,  and  en- 
tered the  home  of  Andrew  Jackson  as  guest,  he  must  have  needed 
all  of  his  tact  and  social  grace  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of 
''feeling  at  home." 

The  hospitable  Spaniard  receives  you  with  a  courtly  flourish 
at  his  door  and  ushers  you  in  with  a  gracious,  "The  house  is 
yours,  Senor."  Of  course  the  house  isn't  yours,  but  you  feel 
that  you  have  been  heartily  welcomed. 

In  the  South,  the  host  says  to  the  welcome  guest,  "Make  your- 
self at  Jiome," — his  meaning  being  practically  the  same  as  that 
of  our  Spaniard. 

You  may  be  sure  that  Andrew  Jackson  said  to  Aaron  Burr, 
"Walk  in,  and  make  yourself  at  home,"  and  you  may  be  sure 
that  Col.  Burr  acted  as  easily  as  though  he  had  been  camping 
out  in  log  houses  all  his  life — for  in  the  externals,  at  least, 
Col.  Burr  was  a  finished  gentleman. 

The  dwelling  in  which  Jackson  lived  in  1805,  and  until  1819, 
consisted  mainly  of  a  substantial  log  house,  built  of  squared  logs, 
unceiled  on  the  inside,  and  containing  one  large  room,  with  a 
huge  fire-place.  Over  this  one  room  was  a  loft,  or  second 
storey,  divided  into  two  rooms. 

Connected  with  this  block-house  was  a  smaller  log  cabin, 
and  the  connecting  link  between  the  two  seems  to  have  been 
a  third  log  cabin  which  served  both  as  a  covered  "passage,"  and 
as  a  bed-room  in  emergencies. 

The  General  and  good  Aunt  Rachel  appear  to  have  used  the 
large  room  of  the  main  building  as  bed  room,  living-room,  recep- 
tion hall  and  parlor.  Such  was  the  custom  in  those  days,  neces- 
sity making  it  so. 

Imagine  a  large,  smoke-blackened  room,  with  an  old-fashioned 
bedstead,  placed  on  one  side  of  the  fire-place,  perhaps;  candles 
flickering  on  mantel  or  table,  a  pine  knot  blazing  on  the  hearth. 
General  Jackson  puffing  away  at  a  reed-stem  cob-pipe  on  one 
side  of  the  fire-place,  and  Aunt  Rachel  puffing  away  at  a  reed- 
stem  cob-pipe  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire-place;  and  Aaron 
Burr,  serenely  seated  somewhere  in  the  middle  space,  looking 
for  all  the  world  as  if  he  had  been  used  to  that  kind  of  thing 
from  his  youth  up, — and  you  will  have  a  fairly  faithful,  after- 
supper  picture  of  the  inside  of  the  Hermitage  in  INIay,  1805. 

Whatever  the  Burr  projects  may  have  been,  Jackson  was  one 
of  the  main  cogs  in  the  wheel,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  conclusion  reached  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  after 
a  careful  sifting  of  the  legal  testimony  was  correct.  Burr's 
design  was  to  wrest  from  Spain  a  portion  of  her  North  American 
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domiuious.  The  scheme  involved  a  crime,  unless  the  United 
Slates  declared  ^var  against  Spain,  but  it  seemed  to  be  well 
within  the  range  of  possibilities  that  such  an  event  would  hap- 
l)en.  Jackson  was  ready  to  sympathize  wdth  anything  in  that 
direction,  and  he  Avas  not  the  man  to  scruple  much  about  the 
letter  of  the  law.  His  intense  feeling  against  Spain  was  shown 
throughout  his  own  military  career,  and  history  must  take  notice 
of  the  fact  that  Sam  Houston,  in  going  to  Texas  to  lead  the 
heroes  of  the  war  for  Texan  independence,  was  little  more  than 
the  agent  of  President  Jackson.  And  it  must  also  be  remem- 
bered^that  when  the  news  of  the  Texas  revolution  came  to  the 
deathbed  of  Aaron  Burr,  in  1836,  the  unconquerable  stoic  who 
had  never  "winced  nor  cried  aloud"  during  all  the  years  when 
his  head  was  bloody  "beneath  the  bludgeonings  of  fate,"  ex- 
claimed to  the  faithful  few  who  ministered  to  him  in  his  last 
hours,  "There,  you  see !  I  was  only  thirty  years  too  soon.  What 
was  treason  in  me,  then,  is  patriotism  now!" 

***** 
For  five  days  Col.  Burr  prolonged  his  first  visit  to  Gen. 
Jackson ;  and  then,  in  a  boat  provided  by  Jackson,  he  dropped 
down  the  Cumberland  on  his  way  to  New  Orleans.  In  August 
of  the  same  year,  1805,  Col.  Burr  was  back  at  the  Hermitage, 
this  time  rem^aining  even  longer  than  before.  After  this  there 
was  important  correspondence  between  the  two,  the  gist  of  it 
being,  "Have  troops  ready." 

Then,  in  September,  1806,  Col.  Burr  is  again  at  the  Hermit- 
age, and'  this  time  it  is  Jackson  who  suggests  to  his  friends  the 
propriety  of  showing  some  public  "mark  of  respect  to  this 
worthy  visitant." 

It  was  detennined  that  such  "a  mark  of  respect"  should  take 
the  form  of  a  public  ball  in  Nashville.  Shrewd,  practical 
Andrew  Jackson !  He  was  suffering  at  that  time  from  a  consid- 
erable decline  in  popularity.  His  Dickinson  duel  had  hurt  him 
in  public  opinion.  None  but  his  personal  partisans  had  ap- 
proved his  course  in  that  deplorable  row.  Throughout  the  State 
of  Tennessee  there  was  beginning  to  be  a  general  opinion  that 
Andrew  Jackson  was  entirely  too  fractious,  violent,  and  unscru- 
pulous,— even  for  a  border  State. 

Jackson  was  conscious  of  this  loss  of  popularity  and  was 
stung  by  it.       Reading  between  the  lines,  one  can  see  a  certain  . 
strategy  in  the  use  he  now  makes  of  "the  hero  of  the  hour,"  Ex- 
Vice-President  Burr. 

Since  the  duel,  Jackson  has  made  no  public  appearance. 
There  is  doubt  as  to  how  he  will  be  received.  Let  us  write  let- 
ters to  the  Jackson  partisans,  let  us  invite  certain  local  celebrities 
to  come  out  to  the  Hermitage  to  pay  their  respects  to  Col.  Burr, 
Tennessee's  friend;  above  all,  let  Gen.  James  Robertson  be  urged 
to  come.  James  Robertson  is  known  as  "the  father  of  Tennes- 
see "  and  if  he  will  come  the  ice  will  be  broken,  indeed.  Then 
letms  give  a  public  ball.  Of  all  functions,  it  is  the  easiest  to 
steer  to  success.       Everybody  will  go  to  the  ball.       The  lights, 
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the  music,  the  dance,  the  gayety,  the  opportunity  for  youthful 
vanity  to  make  its  display,  while  the  elders  talk  of ^  old  times 
and  encourage  the  revelry  of  the  young, — these  will  make  a  suc- 
cess of  a  public  ball,  when  any  other  social  function  would  be  a 
dismal  failure. 

"The  mark  of  respect"  therefore  takes  the  shape  of  a  ball; 
and  all  the  regions  round  about  send  their  fair  women  and 
brave  men ;  and  there  is  a  prodigious  amount  of  that  old-fash- 
ioned muscular  dancing  which  used  to  shake  the  house  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  which  bore  no  earthly  resemblance  to  that  effemi- 
nate performance  called  "tripping  the  light  fantastic  toe." 

Whether  "the  psychological  moment"  had  been  discovered  in 
1806  we  really  do  not  know,  but  good  judges  of  human  nature 
then  knew  when  to  do  things,  just  as  well  as  they  know  it  now, — 
and  Jackson  was  a  good  judge  of  human  nature.  Choosing  the 
right  moment,  he  entered  the  ball-room,  in  the  full  uniform  of  a 
Major-General,  with  the  distinguished  visitor  and  guest  of  honor, 
Col.  Burr,  on  his  arm.  Going  the  rounds  of  the  room,  General 
Jackson,  with  that  stately  courtesy  which  was  natural  to  him, 
introduced  his  distinguished  friend  and  visitor,  who  charmed  all 
hearts  with  his  Avonderful  grace  of  manner  and  speech.  Con- 
sider the  episode  I.  Aaron  Burr  had  killed  Alexander  Hamilton 
in  a  duel,  a  fair  fight,  according  to  the  ' '  Code  of  Honor. ' '  Ten- 
nessee has  already  shown,  by  the  enthusiastic  ovation  of  1805, 
that  she  did  not  blame  Col.  Burr  for  Hamilton's  death.  Now, 
in  1806,  Andrew  Jackson  is  laboring  under  some  odium  for  the 
killing  of  Dickinson.  What  could  more  effectually  remove  that 
odium  than  that  the  two  eminent  duellists  should  appear,  arm  in 
arm,  in  a  public  ball  room,  where  people  are  naturally  disposed 
to  be  lighthearted,  and  where  any  coolness  to  Jackson  will  be 
out  of  place,  and  an  offense  to  the  guest  of  honor,  Col.  Burrf 

Verily,  those  letters  which  Jackson  wrote  from  the  Hermitage 
to  his  friends  in  Nashville  appear  to  have  been  shrewdly  con- 
ceived. 

«  *  *  *  * 

During  November  of  the  same  year,  1806,  Col.  Burr  sent  to 
Gen.  Jackson  a  large  sum  of  money,  ($3,500)  and  orders  for  the 
building  of  boats  and  the  purchase  of  provisions.  Jackson's 
partner,  John  Coffee,  begins  the  work  of  building  the  boats,  and 
Jackson's  man  Friday,  Patton  Anderson,  begins  to  "raise  a  com- 
pany of  young  men  to  serve  with  Burr, — Anderson  getting  seven 
hundred  dollars  of  the  Burr  money  for  his  "expenses."  Soon 
after^vards  came  the  ugly  rumors  that  Burr's  design  was  against 
the  United  States.  Jackson  took  alarm,  and  wrote  a  letter  of 
warning  to  Governor  Claiborne,  of  the  Orleans  territory. 

In  that  letter  there  is  this  significant  statement:  "I  hate  the 
Dons;  /  would  delight  to  see  Mexico  reduced;  but  I  will  die  in 
the  last  ditch  before  I  would  yield  a  foot  to  the  Dons,  or  see  the 
Union  disunited." 

This  sentence  would  seem  to  unlock  the  mystery.  In  the 
light  of  all  the  known  facts,  it  warrants  the  conclusion  that 
Jackson  had  confederated  with  Burr  in  the  belief  that  the  Dons 
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(the  Spaniards)  were  to  be  attacked  and  Mexico  reduced;  but 
that  if  Burr  meant  to  attempt  the  disruption  of  the  Union,  he 
would  find  a  determined  opponent  in  Jackson. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Burr  had  told  Jack- 
son he  meant  to  attack  the  Dons  and  reduce  Mexico ;  to  this  ex- 
tent Jackson  was  heartily  willing  to  go ;  his  bosom  friend,  Patton 
Anderson,  was  enlisting  volunteers  for  that  very  purpose;  and 
his  wife's  nephew,  Stokely  Hays,  was  one  of  the  young  men  who 
was  to  go  with  Burr.  Jackson  himself  had  made  up  the  skele- 
ton organization  of  two  regiments,  in  case  a  war  was  brought  on 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain. 

To  say  that  Andrew  Jackson  went  to  these  lengths  in  the  be- 
lief that  Burr  contemplated  nothing  more  than  a  settlement  of  a 
Spanish  land-grant  on  the  Washita  river,  or  an  attack  on  the 
Dons  if  a  war  broke  out  between  Spain  and  the  United  States, 
is  absurd.  Jackson  w^as  made  to  believe,  apparently,  that  it 
was  a  part  of  the  scheme  that  Gen.  Wilkinson  should  hrvng  on 
the  war!.  Wilkinson  w^as  in  position  to  do  that  very  thing.  No 
one  else  was;  and  it  needed  but  the  lifting  of  a  finger  for  Gen. 
AVilkinson  to  start  the  ball  rolling.  On  the  Sabine  river,  Amer- 
ican soldiers  confronted  the  Spanish  camp,  and  the  Americans 
were  eager  to  attack.  Evidently,  it  was  here  that  Burr  expected 
the  decisive  action  to  be  taken.  But  Wilkinson  failed  him.  _Up 
to  that  time,  Wilkinson,  Commander-in-chief  of  the  United 
States  Army,  had  been  in  the  plot.  Why  he  suddenly  betrayed 
it,  cannot  be  know^n.  His  ner\'e  may  have  w^eakened  at  the  last 
moment.  Or  Spanish  gold  may  have  bribed  him  then,  as  it  is 
known  to  have  bought  him  later.  Whatever  the  cause,  his  deser- 
tion put  an  end  to  the  project.  He  not  only  deserted  Burr,  but 
betrayed  him. 

When  we  recall  the  facts  that  Col.  Burr  never  did  find  fault 
with  Jackson,  but  praised  him ;  and  that  Jackson  never  did  de- 
nounce Burr,  but  defended  him;  and  that  both  Jackson  and  Burr 
always  displayed  the  utmost  contempt  and  hatred  of  Wilkinson, 
the  supposition  that  the  trio  were  engaged  in  the  common  plot 
against  Mexico  and  that  the  treachery  and  the  perjury  of  Wil- 
kinson were  the  causes  of  the  contempt  and  the  hatred  of  Burr 
and  Jackson,  becomes  the  most  reasonable  explanation  of  the 
facts. 


Jackson  attended  the  famous  trial  of  Burr  for  treason,  as  a 
witness ;  and  on  the  streets  of  Richmond  loudly  and  roundly  de- 
nounced President  Jefferson  for  his  persecution  of  Burr.  Al- 
though summoned  as  a  witness  for  the  prosecution,  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  "put  him  up." 

General  Jackson's  curious  and  natural  tendency  to  strut, 
crops  out  amusingly  in  a  private  letter  written  from  Richmond 
to  his  friend,  Patton  Anderson.  He  has  been  in  Richmond  sev- 
eral weeks,  and  INIrs.  Jackson,  left  at  the  Hermitage,  is  anxious 
for  his  return.  The  General,  wanting  to  his  friend  Anderson, 
bids  him  see  Mrs.  Jackson  and  "tell  her  not  to  be  uneasy.     I  will 
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be  home  as  soon  as  my  ohedience  io  the  precept  of  my  country 
ivill  permit." 

]\Iost  Avitnesses  attend  court  because  they  are  subpoenaed ;  with 
General  Andrew  Jackson  the  ceremony  was  not  so  shnple.  "With 
him  the  answer  to  a  court  summons  takes  the  stately  form  of 
'' obedience  to  the  precept  of  my  country." 

During  the  brief  flurry  caused  by  the  rumor  that  Aaron  Burr 
Avas  about  to  overturn  the  Government,  or  do  other  things  equally 
irregular,  Nashville  fell  into  a  panic.  There  was  a  rush  to  arms. 
Gen.  Jackson,  as  in  duty  bound,  called  out  the  militia;  and  the 
patriotic  fever  ran  so  high  that  the  revolutionaiy  veterans, 
headed  \>y  noble  old  James  Robertson,  volunteered  their  seiwices. 

In  the  address  prepared  for  them  they  declared,  "This  is 
an  important  crisis  when  the  limits  of  legal  active  exertion 
should  not  be  sought  with  a  microscopic  eye." 

These  fine  old  men  sincerely  believed  that  something  desper- 
ate was  about  to  happen, — yet  no  one  could  say  that  an  armed 
force,  of  any  kind,  threatened  the  good  order,  peace  and  dignity 
of  the  Union.      In  fact,  there  was  no  such  force  in  existence. 

Nevertheless,  the  blind  panic  of  fear  and  hatred  drove  the 
Ohio  militia  to  wanton,  brutal  outrage  at  Blennerhassett's  Island- 
home  and  the  same  panic  caused  a  deal  of  bombastic  perfor- 
mance at  Nashville. 

General  Jackson,  eager  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity, 
published  a  formal  reply  to  the  address  of  the  Revolutionary 
veterans.  In  this  proclamation  to  ' '  Gen.  James  Robertson  and 
the  Corps  of  Invincibles, "  the  Jacksonian  strut  appears  in  all 
its  glory. 

After  reminding  the  Invincibles  that  the  offer  of  their  serv- 
ices at  this  serious  crisis  will  be  gratefully  appreciated  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  noticed  by  future  historians 
as  an  instance  of  patriotism  to  be  found  only  in  republics, 
Gen.  Jackson  indulges  in  a  strain  of  lofty  moralizing  which 
carries  him  into  such  expressions  as  these  : 

"Age  in  a  Government  of  laws  and  freedom,  is  entitled  to  a 
claim  of  patriotism,  hut  it  is  usually  entitled  to  the  highest  re- 
spect from  the  young.  The  frost  of  age  is  as  necessary  in  the  moral 
as  in  the  physical  world.  The  dissipated  attention  of  men  is  col- 
Ifcted,  and  the  natural  relaxation  of  youth  invigorated." 

If  you,  gentle  reader,  can  tell  what  that  means,  you  have  the 
advantage  of  this  biographer  and,  probably,  of  Gen.  Jackson  also. 

So  promptly  had  Gen.  Jackson  written  to  the  President,  as 
well  as  to  Gov.  Claiborne,  and  so  energetic  had  been  his  prepar- 
ations to  smash  whatever  treasonable  movement  might  show 
its  head,  that  the  suspicions  of  his  patriotism,  aroused  by  his 
intimacy  with  Burr,  passed  away.  Neither  at  home  nor  abroad 
was  it  doubted,  thenceforth,  that  he  was  intensely  loyal  to  his 
country. 

From  1806  to  1812,  are  comparatively  uneventful  years  in 
the  life  of  Andrew  Jackson.  By  the  federal  administration  he 
was  regarded  as  a  malcontent.     Upon  Mr,  Jefferson,  the  chief 
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of  his  party,  lie  had  made  the  impression  that  he  was  a  rash, 
quarrelsome,  violent  man.  In  Tennessee,  the  people  were  divided, 
but  it  is  probable  that  during  these  years  Jaekspn  would  have 
been  rejected  at  the  polls  in  any  fair  contest  for  public  office. 
His  private  aft'aii-s  were  sufficient,  however,  to  keep  him  busy. 
He  owned  one  of  the  finest  farms  in  the  loveliest  region  that  the 
sun  shines  on.  He  had  one  hundred  and  fifty  slaves  and  man- 
aged them  with  perfect  success.  His  home  life  was  happy. 
Grieved  because  children  had  not  come  to  bless  his  marriage  with 
Kachel  Donelson,  he  adopted  as  his  son  one  of  her  nephews. 
Afterwards,  another  of  her  nephews  became  a  member  of  the 
family,  and  was  treated  like  a  son.  Fractious  and  hard  to  get 
along  with  everywhere  else,  Jackson  was  a  model  of  patience, 
indulgence  and  affectionate  loyalty  in  his  own  home.  A  prince  of 
hospitality,  his  door  flew  open  to  the  peddler  with  his  pack 
as  readily  as  to  generals,  governors,  and  senators.  A  more 
devoted  husband  never  lived.  As  she  grew  older  and  her  hus- 
band rose  in  the  world.  Aunt  Rachel's  appearance  and  accom- 
plishments were  not  of  the  kind  to  show  to  advantage.  She 
was  short  and  stout, — a  dumpy  woman,— and  it  must  be  owned 
that  she  was  illiterate.  She  dressed  in  the  plainest  way,  con- 
sulting her  bodily  comfort  therein  with  a  serene  disregard  of  the 
latest  Parisian  agonies.  She  was  apt  to  express  herself  in  the 
homely  fashion  which  had  been  in  vogue  in  the  backwoods  when 
she  was  a  girl,  but  which  was  not  precisely  suited  to  the  improv- 
ing taste  of  Nashville,  or  to  the  polite  circles  of  New  Orleans. 
Consequently,  as  Jackson's  fame  spread  abroad,  and  social  obli- 
gations called  him  and  Aunt  Rachel  into  companies  where  custom  - 
had  laid  down  the  unwritten  laws  of  social  propriety,  it  became 
necessary  for  the  young  ladies  of  Nashville,  who  were  of  the 
Jackson  party,  to  chaperon  Aunt  Rachel  and  steer  the  good  soul 
safely  along  the  ceremonial  channels,  lest  she  cause  distre^  to 
the  Jackson  party  by  going  blindly  on  the  reefs. 

But,  to  the  immense  credit  of  Gen.  Jackson,  it  is  to  be  said 
that  if  ever  he  w^as  in  the  slightest  degree  conscious  of  the  limi- 
tations of  his  wife,  he  was  too  much  of  a  nobleman  to  show  it.  In 
public  and  in  private,  his  bearing  toward  her  was  that  of  the 
loyal,  devoted  cavalier.  At  balls,  he  led  her  out  on  the  floor  to 
dance  the  jump-up-and-kick-your-heels  reel,  with  all  the  gravity 
of  George  "Washington  walking  the  minuet.  Jackson  was  tall 
and  his  wife  short;  he  was  lean  and  she  was  fat;  and  when  they 
threw  themselves  into  the  old  fashioned  reel,  bobbing  back  and 
forth,  jumping  up  and  down,  heels  and  heads  and  hands  flying 
about  in  the  abandon  that  made  the  floor  rock,  the  sight  must 
have  been  grotesque.  But  there  was  nothing  ludicrous  in  it  to 
Jackson,  and  if  anybody  felt  like  laughing  he  was  too  prudent 
to  do  it. 

Living  in  a  cattle-raising  section  which  has  no  superior  in 
the  world,  Jackson  made  a  specialty  of  fine  stock.  No  man  was 
fonder  of  a  good  horse,  and  nobody  rode  or  drove  better  ones 
than  himself.  At  the  race-track  he  continued  to  be  a  leading 
figure,  always  entering  a  horse  of  his  own,  and  betting  on  it. 
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It  is  not  recorded  that  he  ever  made  or  lost  any  reckless  wagers, 
though  there  is  at  least  one  well  attested  instance  of  Jackson's 
winning  all  the  money  and  all  the  negroes  that  a  fellow 
Tennesseean  had.  Like  most  high-strung  "gentleman-sports," 
he  was  sensitive  to  any  disparagement  of  his  horse.  This  irri- 
tability sometimes  carried  him  too  far. 

For  instance:  On  one  occasion,  on  the  race  course  at  Nash- 
ville, Jackson  became  enraged  at  some  slighting  remark  made 
about  his  horse  by  Col.  Rutherford,  a  Revolutionary  soldier  a 
few  years  older  than  Jackson.  Patton  Anderson,  the  super- 
serviceable  man  Friday  whose  unbridled  tongue  started  the 
Dickinson  affair,  w^ent  to  Col.  Rutherford,  who  w'as  on  the 
ground,  and  said  to  him, 

"Gen.  Jackson  has. heard  that  you  have  spoken  disparagingly 
of  his  horse,  and  he  told  me  to  warn  you  that  if  there  was  a 
repetition  of  the  same  he  would  hold  you  personally  responsible." 

There  were  brave  men  before  Julius  Caesar,  or  Agamemnon 
either,  and  Gen.  Jackson  was  not  by  any  means  the  only  "dead 
game"  man  in  Tennessee, — as  some  foolish  romancers  would 
have  us  believe. 

Col.  Rutherford's  answer  to  the  officious  Anderson  was  this: 

"You  tell  Gen.  Jackson  for  me  that  I  will  say  what  I  d — n 
please  about  him  or  his  horse,  and  that  I  have  as  good  a  pair  of 
duelling  pistols  as  he  has,  and  am  ready  to  meet  him  at  any 
time." 

Nothing  happened, — Alfred  Henry  Lewis  will  please  take 
notice, — nothing  happened! 

"We  have  no  record  of  the  tale  carried,  this  time,  to  Gen. 
Jackson  by  the  too  zealous  Patton  Anderson,  but  we  do  know 
that  when  Gen.  Jackson,  on  horseback,  met  next  morning  Col. 
Rutherford,  who  was  also  mounted,  the  General  hailed  the  Revo- 
lutionary hero  with  a, 

"Good  morning,  Col.  Rutherford!  I  hope  you  are  in  good 
health,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  Patton  Anderson  is  a  liar. 
I  did  not  say  to  him  what  he  told  you  I  said.  I  have  always 
respected  you,  Sir." 

And  the  present  biographer  considers  that  this  manly  dis- 
claimer, made  by  the  one  brave  man  to  the  other,  was  infinitely 
more  creditable  to  Gen.  Jackson  than  a  foolish  persistence  in 
backing  up  with  his  pistol  some  petulant,  race-track  words  which 
had  no  earthly  importance. 

Poor  Patton  Anderson  lost  his  own  life  in  a  personal  feud 
not  long  afterwards,  and  though  Gen.  Jackson  threw  the  full 
weight  of  his  influence  against  the  man  who  killed  Anderson, 
the  slayer  escaped  with  a  slight  sentence.  Anderson's  well 
known  character  for  violence,  which  Jackson  had  to  practicallj"" 
admit  on  the  stand,  and  Jackson's  own  intemperate  zeal  for  the 
prosecution  were  the  salvation  of  the  accused  in  what  appears 
to  have  been  a  premeditated  murder. 


Continuing  his  profitable  business  of  negro-trader,  in  which 
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he  had  a  partnership  with  Coleman  an^  Green,  Jackson  became^ 
involved  in  a  row  with  Silas  Dinsmore,  the  U.  S.  Agent  to  the 
Choctaw  Indians,  This  squabble  would  not  now  be  worth  notic- 
ing did  it  not  throw  a  bright  light  over  the  subject  we  are  study- 
ing— the  character  of  Andreiv  Jackson. 

Dinsmore  was  stationed  among  the  Choctaws  as  resident  agent 
of  the  Government.  It  was  his  duty  to  protect  white  settlers 
from  Indian  depredations,  and  the  Indians  from  white  encroach- 
ments. There  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  was  other  than  a  faith- 
ful servant  of  the  Government,  honestly  trying  to  discharge 
his  duty  impartially.  But  his  task  was  difficult,  and  his  luck 
was  against  him.  His  troubles  arose  over  a  dispute  over  the 
road  which  ran  through  the  Choctaw  Nation  from  the  Mississippi 
River.  The  Treaty  betw^een  the  United  States  and  the 
Choctaws  guaranteed  a  free  public  road,  open  to  all.  But  a 
subsequent  Act  of  Congress  provided  that  travelers  carrying 
negroes  along  the  road  should  have  a  passport  for  the  negroes.^ 
This  Act  was,  of  course,  intended  to  stop  "the  run-away  nigger/' 
Therefore  the  planters,  who  owned  slaves  highly  approved  the. 
Act,  and  insisted  that  Dinsmore  should  enforce  it.  The  negro- 
traders,  quite  as  naturally,  objected  to  the  Act  as  in  restraint 
of  trade,  and  violently  resented  Dinsmore 's  efforts  to  compel 
a  compliance  with  tjie  law. 

Gen.  Jackson,  having  occasion,  as  already  stated,  to  carry  a 
string  of  slaves  through  the  Choctaw  country  not  only  did  not 
get  the  papers  required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  but  armed  his 
negroes  to  make  resistance  to  the  Government,  should  the  Agent 
try  to  prevent  his  passage.  Dinsmore  happened  to  be  away  from 
the  agency  at  the  time,  but  Jackson  rode  up  and  delivered  his 
defiance  to  some  Indians  who  were  lounging  around— telling 
them  to  deliver  his  message  of  challenge  and  defiance  to  ths 
Agent  upon  his  return. 

To  such  a  pitch  of  wrath  did  Gen.  Jackson  work  himself  over 
the  quarrel  with  Dinsmore,  that  he  wrote  a  formal  letter  to 
Congressman  Geo.  W.  Campbell,  of  the  Nashville  District, 
requesting  him  to  inform  the  Secretary  of  War  of  certain  things. 
Congressman  Campbell  was  asked  to  inform  the  Secretary  of 
War  that  if  the  Government  did  not  remove  Dinsmore  the  people 
of  Tennessee  would  rise  in  wrath  and  indignation,  "sweep  the 
Agent  from  the  earth,  and  hum  the  agency -ho  use."  Gen.  Jack- 
son admits,  in  this  letter,  that  both  Col.  Ben  Hawkins,^  the 
trusted  friend  of  Geo.  Washington,  and  James  Robertson,  "the 
father  of  Tennessee"  are  against  him  on  this  issue,  but  never- 
theless the  Congressman  must  inform  the  Secretary  of  War 
that  unless  Dinsmore  is  removed  ''the  agent  and  his  houses  will 
he  demolished.' * 

Yet  it  is  clear  that  Jackson  was  wrong.  The  Act  of  Congress, 
putting  a  condition  upon  the  transport  of  slaves  along  a  highway 
guaranteed  by  Treaty,  was  no  more  an  infringement  upon  higher 
law  than  the  statute  against  concealed  weapons  which  puts 
conditions  upon  the  constitutional  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms. 
Not  directly,  but  indirectly  Jackson's  war  upon  Dinsmore 
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drove  out  of  the  public  service,  and  condemned  to  an  old  age  of 
poverty,  a  worthy  citizen  who  had  done  Jackson  no  wrong,  and 
Avhose  conduct  in  the  trj'ing  office  of  Indian  Agent  had  been  dic- 
tated by  a  sense  of  duty. 

But  the  significance  of  the  episode  is  to  be  found  in  this : — 
Jackson  was  ready  to  throw  the  people  of  Tennessee  into  armed 
opposition  to  the  authorities  of  the  Federal  Government  in  a  case 
where  he  thought  the  Union  was  trampling  upon  the  rights  of  a 
State. 


ROBERT  E.  LEE 

By  JULIA  WARD  HOWE 

Written  for  "  Collier's  ' '  and  read  at  the  Richmond  cele- 
bration of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
great    Virginia    citizen    and     soldier,    January    19,    1807. 

A    GALLANT  foeman  in  the  figlit, 
^~^    A  brother  when  the  fight  was  o'er, 
The  hand  that  led  the  host  with  might 
The  blessed  torch  of  learning  bore. 

No  shriek  of  shells  nor  roll  of  drums,  . 

No  challenge  fierce,  resounding  far, 
When  reconciling  Wisdom  comes 

To  heal  the  cruel  wounds  of  war. 

Thought  may  the  minds  of  men  divide. 
Love  makes  the  heart  of  nations  one 

And  so,  thy  soldier  grave  beside. 
We  honor  thee,  Virginia's  son. 


NOT  OUR  FUNLRAL 


BY  W.  B.  SLOAN. 


In  glancing  over  a  daily  paper  I 
saw  the  following  advertisement 
"Cotton  mill  help  wanted,"  and  won- 
dered how  many  who  read  the  ad\^er- 
tisement  would  know  just  what  it 
really  meant.  I  meditated  over  the 
lines,  for  I  knew  their  full  meaning. 
I,  who  have  watched,  I,  who  have  seen 
and  known  and  realized,  the  treat- 
ment that  is  accorded  the  cotton  mill 
help  by  the  mill-men.  A  few  months 
ago  a  mill  hand  died;  he  was  in  the 
prime  of  life  when  he  read  an  adver- 
tisement "cotton  mill  help  wanted.'' 
He  took  the  bait,  swallowed  the  hook. 
Two  years  of  confinement  in  a  dusty 
card-room  proved  too  much  for  him ; 
he  died.  Few  even  heard  of  the 
death.  A  loving  wife  and  a  little 
child  and  a  gray-haired  father  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  grave.  A  local 
preacher  performed  the  last  sad  rites ; 
regular  preachers  in  charge  of 
churches  were  either  too  busy  with 
mission  work,  or  did  not  hear  of  his 
death,  so  a  local  preacher  took 
charge,  and  together  with  two  or 
three  friends,  buried  the  young  man, 
the  young  husband,  the  young  father, 
out  of  sight;  and  returned  to  the 
home  and  the  dust  of  the  cotton  mill 
where  there  had  been  no  notice  taken 
of  the  death  save  by  the  time-keeper, 
who  marked  the  name  off  the  pay- 
roll, or  interlined  "dead."  I  did  not 
know  of  it ;  I  would  never  have  known 
anything  about  it  but  for  the  fact 
that  the  young  man  was  a  member  of 
a  fraternal  order  that  entitled  his 
wife  upon  proof  of  his  death  to  draw 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  which 
represented  the  little  mite  that  he  had 
laid  up  for  his  wife  and  baby  in  case 


of  death.  Before  she  could  obtain 
this  money  she  must  make  proof  of 
his  death  by  two  witnesses  who  viewed 
the  remains  of  her  dead  husband. 
Witnesses  were  scarce;  few  had  at- 
tended the  funeral,  and  fewer  still 
had  visited  the  humble  home  where  a 
young  life  had  gone  out,  and  no  wit- 
nesses were  available  save  the  father 
and  the  local  preacher,  and  they  were 
at  work  in  the  mill.  That  seems 
easy,  don't  it?  Not  so.  The  men 
who  run  cotton  mills  are  not  given 
over  to  too  much  sentiment,  as  I 
found  out  in  this  case.  I  went  to  the 
telephone  and  called  up  the  cotton 
mill,  asked  if  the  father  of  the  de- 
ceased was  there,  received  an  affirma- 
tive answer,  and  being  silly  enough 
to  think  that  this  bereaved  father  was 
a  freeman,  the  following  conversation 
took  place  between  the  mill  boss  and 
myself  over  the  telephone :  I  said 
"Please  tell  him  to  come  to  the 
phone."  A.  "He  is  at  work  in  the 
mill."  Q.  "You  will  allow  him  to 
speak  to  me  over  the  phone  a  moment, 
won't  you?"  A.  "No;  it's  against 
the  rules  of  the  mill."  Q.  "But  this 
is  a  matter  of  importance  to  his  fam- 
ily; we  are  trying  to  arrange  for  his 
wife  to  get  funeral  benefits  amount- 
ing to  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
due  her  upon  proof  of  death;  under 
these  circumstances,  can't  you  allow 
him  to  stop  long  enough  to  make  the 
proof?"  A.  "It  is  not  our  funeral 
and  he  can't  get  out,  and  no  one  is 
allowed  to  speak  to  him  until  quitting 
time."  Here  the  mill  boss  hung  up 
the  receiver  and  the  conversation  over 
the  phone  was  at  an  end.  I  sat  back 
in  my  chair,  the  image  of  the  heart- 
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broken  wife  before  my  eyes ;  the  words 
of  the  heartless  mill  boss  ringing  in 
my  ears,  and  I  repeated  over  and 
over  to  myself  the  heartless  words 
"It  is  not  our  funeral,"  and  then  I 
said  to  myself,  "No,  it  is  not  your 
funeral,  you  murdered  him,  you  care 
not  what  becomes  of  the  widow  and 
orphans  you  have  made."  It  is  not 
our  funeral !  Heartless  corporation, 
unsympathetic  and  unfeeling  mouth- 
piece for  corporate  greed,  you  have 
gone  too  far;  I  have  watched  your 
work  and  said  nothing,  because  I  was 
not  directly  interested,  but  time  and 
again  have  I  sat  by  and  observed  with 
utter  disgust  the  work  of  one  of  these 
cotton  mill  corporations  in  their  ef- 
fort to  keep  men  in  their  employ.  I 
have  known  certain  mill  corporations 
to  keep  a  vagrant  employed  whose 
sole  duty  it  was  to  drive  in  and  keep 
at  work  those  who  for  any  reason  did 
not  want  to  work,  or  were  unable  to 
work  in  the  mill.  They  call  this  man 
of  theirs  a  watchman,  or  mill  police. 
Watch  what?  Watch  the  poor  mill 
operator  who  has  worked  from  before 
day  until  dark  as  he  drags  his  weary 
limbs  along  from  the  dusty  mill  to  the 
half  cottage  for  which  he  pays  double 
rent?  Watch  what?  Watch  the  sad 
faced,  over- worked  children  as  they 
drag  their  footsteps  over  the  uneven 
ground  by  the  light  of  a  lantern  man- 
ufactured by  trusts  and  filled  with 
Standard  oil?  Watch  what?  Watch 
the  pale,  sickly  mother  who  plods  her 
way  from  the  mill  to  the  bedside  of  a 
sick  baby,  a  baby  born  to  the  prey  of 
disease  germs  that  infects  mill  towns 
and  their  surroundings?  What  is 
there  to  watch  about  one  of  these 
cotton  mills?  These  watchmen  are 
not  there  to  watch  except  to  watch 


the  mill  slave,  and  if  one  proposes  to 
move  back  to  the  farm,  at  once  swears 
out  an  attachment  and  seizes  his 
household  goods  and  compels  him  to 
stay;  or  to  watch  for  the  first  symp- 
tom of  one  of  the  hands  who  refuses 
or  fails  to  show  up  for  duty;  the 
watchman  of  the  mill  swears  out  a 
warrant  for  vagrancy,  then  the  vic- 
tim is  dragged  into  court  and  the 
question  is,  "Is  the  defendant  able 
to  work?"  I  remember  a  case  of  this 
kind;  I  saw  him  arraigned  before  the 
court;  I  could  see  the  look  of  death 
in  his  face ;  he  admitted  that  he  had 
not  been  at  work  for  some  weeks,  but 
plead  that  he  was  unable  to  work,  yet 
this  watchman  appeared  in  the  court, 
and  facing  the  poor,  pale,  sickly  face, 
hearing  the  hacking  cough,  seeing  the 
sunken  eyes,  yet  undaunted,  he  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  Holy  Evangelist  of 
Almighty  God  and  testified  that  the 
defendant  was  able  to  work,  but  the 
jury,  thank  God!  looked  into  the  hol- 
low face  and  acquitted  him ;  and  the 
watchman  went  back  to  his  watch, 
and  the  defendant  wended  his  way 
on  down  to  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  and  ere  long,  when  he  is 
numbered  with  the  thousands  who 
have  found  an  early  grave,  the  mill 
boss  will  close  his  ears  to  all  appeals 
and  say,  "It  is  not  our  funeral."  A 
more  heartless  expression,  a  more 
damnable  phrase  never  fell  from  the 
lips  of  a  tyrant.  In  the  words  of 
Solomon,  I  would  say:  "Wherefore 
I  praise  the  dead  which  are  dead 
more  than  the  living  which  are  yet 
alive;  yea,  better  is  he  than  both  these 
that  have  not  been,  who  have  not  seen 
the  evil  work  that  is  done  under  the 
sun." 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  NEGRO  NURSES 
UPON  SOUTHERN  CHILDREN. 


BY  A  SOUTHERN  MOTHER. 


Every  family,  every  community, 
every  nation,  realizes  the  vital  im- 
portance of  caring  for  its  young.  A 
man  of  dignity  hopes  to  see  his  sons 
maintain  the  honor  of  his  name;  and 
a  good  mother  delights  in  the 
strength,  purity,  and  fine  intelligence 
of  her  children.  The  people  of  the 
South  are  not  less  active  than  the 
/est  of  the  world,  in  striving  to  bene- 
fit their  children.  Yet  there  exists  a 
subtle,  undermining  evil  among  us, 
the  result  of  inertia,  of  silent  ac- 
quiescence in  the  customs  of  one's 
neighbors. 

Conventionality  is  outraged  if  a 
woman  discards  the  services  of  a 
nurse.  She  is  unable  to  make  an  ex- 
quisite toilet  or  to  enjoy  many  social 
pleasures,  if  she  cares  for  her  own 
children.  The  work  makes  her  ner- 
vous. While  she  attends  to  the  chil- 
dren, it  is  observed  that  there  is  a 
perceptible  falling  off  in  the  domes- 
tic order  and  economy ;  for  the  negro 
has  neither  honesty  nor  ability  in 
working  at  house-cleaning  and  cook- 
ing. She  must  be  constantly  watched 
and  reprimanded,  and,  still,  the  re- 
sults are  not  to  be  admired.  Yet, 
while  the  negro  is  so  palpably  ineffi- 
cient as  a  cook  or  house-maid,  the 
majority  of  Southern  mothers  habit- 
ually entrust  to  her  care  the  dressing 
and  bathing  and  entertainment  and 
feeding  of  their  children!  The  most 
important  work,  in  keeping  up  the 
home,  is  the  nurture  of  the  children; 
for  the  institution  of  the  home  finds 
its,  origin  in  that  purpose.    The  most 


strenuous  work  of  all  a  woman's 
duties  is  the  care  of  the  babies.  All 
the  quick  intelligence,  fine  moral  per- 
ception, self-control,  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  general  informa- 
tion that  she  can  bring  to  bear  on  the 
problems  of  the  nursery  will  not  suf- 
fice to  meet  all  the  demands  made  on 
her.  Then  how  can  she  elect  to  ab- 
dicate her  throne,  and  leave  her  life- 
work  to  be  spoiled  in  the  hands  of 
others?  She  not  only  ruins  her  own 
chosen  life  work,  but  also  destroys  the 
happiness  and  usefulness  of  her  chil- 
dren; and  her  home  becomes  a  storm 
center  of  evil  in  her  community. 
There  is  no  possible  reparation  to  a 
child  that  has  been  frightened  into 
hysteria  by  a  cruel  negro  nurse;  or 
fed  on  improper  diet  until  its  stom- 
ach is  ruined ;  or  left  in  wet  clothing 
till  an  attack  of  pneumonia  wrecks 
its  constitution;  and  above  all — the 
remorse  of  a  lifetime  cannot  restore 
the  joy  of  innocence  to  a  little  child 
who  has  been  polluted  by  the  inde- 
cency of  a  negro  nurse.  Thousands 
of  young  men  and  women  of  this  day 
remember  with  shame  their  pitiful 
childhood;  and  date  their  knowledge 
of  vice  from  the  hours  spent  in  com- 
pany with  their  negro  nurse. 

The  average  negro  woman  is  un- 
fitted to  be  the  guardian  of  a  sensi- 
tive child.  She  is  untrained,  and 
cannot  render  strict  obedience  in  the 
rules  given  her  for  feeding,  dressing, 
exercising,  and  protecting  the  chil- 
dren. They  are  never  safe  in  her 
care.      She  is  a  coward,  and  the  least 
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emergency  always  finds  her  utterly 
demoralized.  She  scorns  any  ap- 
proach to  regularity  in  habit.  Who 
ever  heard  of  an  untrained  negro  who 
believed  in  preparing  food  by  a  set 
formula,  or  in  cleaning  bottles  and 
nipples,  or  in  restricting  the  diet  of 
fever  patients?  Did  anyone  ever 
know  a  negro  who  would  not  wipe 
the  babies'  noses  on  a  napkin,  or  use 
a  dish  cloth  to  wash  their  faces,  or  a 
handkerchief  to  wipe  off  a  spoon? 
They  cannot  learn  the  simplest  rules 
of  sanitation. 

They  are,  as  a  rule,  dishonest,  and, 
if  a  child  is  taught  to  respect  its 
nurse  well  enough  to  go  out  in  her 
charge,  it  learns  to  condone  the  sins 
of  lying  and  stealing.  It  is  natural 
that  the  child  should  disregard  the 
truth  and  the  rights  of  others. 

The  negro  is  not  skillful,  neat,  care- 
ful, ta.steful.  or  artistic ;  and  the  child 
who  is,  all  its  life,  accustomed  to  ac- 
cept as  good,  the  work  of  negroes, 
acquires  but  slovenly  ideals. 

White  men  and  women  despise  the 
society  of  negroes  for  themselves ;  yet, 
all  the  year  around,  their  children  are 
seen,  placidly  sitting  on  curbings,  in 
the  dust  and  wind,  surrounded  by  a 
horde  of  boisterous,  ill-smelling,  vul- 
gar, negro  women  with  their  men 
companions.  The  children  sink  into 
insignificance.  They  do  not  assert 
themselves.  They  do  not  play. 
Healthful  exercise  or  games  do  not 
enter  into  the  program.  Children 
are  not  critical.  They  do  not  set 
forth  a  declaration  of  grievances. 
For  some  reason  they  accept  their 
fate,  and  make  no  comment,  w'hen 
they  go  home,  upon  the  discomfort 
and  shocks  they  have  endured. 

The  merit  of  this  system  of  nurs- 
ing is,  that  it  removes  from  the 
mother's  sight  the  unpleasant  in- 
cidents of  the  day.  She  rests, 
unperturbed,  by  the  wailing  of 
a  hungry,  cold,  or  sick  baby.  She 
does  not  hear  the  little  ones  repeating 


the  wicked  things  they  are  learning. 
The  clothing  of  the  children  is  kept 
in  better  order,  because  the  nurso 
does  not  allow  any  playing. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  desul- 
tory, lifeless  way  in  which  recess  is 
passed  at  some  of  the  larger  city 
schools.  The  children  are  sitting 
about,  in  twos  and  threes,  whispering 
instead  of  romping  like  lambs.  The 
spirit  of  play  has  been  killed  by  the 
negro  rule  in  the  nursery.  Some  of 
the  poorer  children  actually  play 
with  more  vitality  and  intelligence 
than  their  more  prosperous  neighbors, 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
wealthier  homes  are  infested  with  ne- 
groes. 

The  woman  who  employs  a  negro  to 
attend  herself  and  her  newly  born 
infant  is  wantonly  indifferent  to 
danger.  One  who  permits  a  negro  to 
prepare  food  for  a  child  during  the 
first  eighteen  months  of  its  life  is  sure 
to  see  the  child  suffering  from  intera- 
colitis  and  catarrhal  fever;  and  she 
grows  to  think  something  is  wrong  it  \ 
a  baby  doesn't  "teeth  hard"  and  ' 
have  diarrhoea  two  or  three  times  a 
month. 

"All  healthy  babies  spits  up  dey 
dinner,"  is  the  dictum  of  all  "mam- 
mies." 

Here  is  a  conversation  that  occur- 
red in  one  of  the  best  regulated  fami- 
lies in  the  city  a  few  days  ago: 

Visitor.     "Good  morning,  baby." 

Mammy.  "Say  'Good  mawn', 
honey. ' ' 

Baby.     "Good  mawn." 

Visitor.  "Are  you  well  again, 
baby?" 

]\Iammy.  "Say 'yes  maam,  thanky 
maam,  I  dun  got  well,  now.'  " 

Baby.  "Yes,  maam,  thanky 
maam,  I  dun  got  well,  now." 

And  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  The  baby 
loses  his  identity  under  the  imperti- 
nent domination  of  the  conceited 
nurse.  Ilis  grammar  is  fixed  in  a 
liopeless,  Afro-American  type.       His 
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mental  faculties  are  blunted.  False 
standards  are  set  for  him.  The  un- 
discriminating  negro  knows  no 
-wrong,  but  being  "found  out;"  no 
goodness,  but  being  flattered.  She, 
who  conceives  not  of  refinement,  no- 
bility, exalted  honor,  or  heroism, — she 
it  is  who  forms  his  early  impressions ! 
I  have  used  no  exaggeration.  My 
subject  is  presented  bluntly  with  no 
desire  to  entertain ;  but  I  trust  it  may 
appeal  to  women  who  are  victims  of  a 
custom  which  is  ruining  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  South.  I  have  written  of 
the  better  class  of  women  and  the 
better  class  of  servants,  leaving  out 
details, — as,  for  instance,  cases  of 
poisoning,  beating,  cruel  neglect,  and 
criminal  treatment  of  children  by 
nurses  in  a  thousand  different  ways. 
The  best  that  can  be  done  with  a 
negro  nurse  is  far  worse  than  any- 
thing here  described.  Then  the 
darker  side,  of  poorer,  less  intelligent 
mothers,  and  more  irresponsible  ne- 
groes, of  the  lowest  class,  would  pre- 
sent a  picture  of  indescribable  woe. 
I  am  sure  there  are  many  children 
that  have  never  in  their  lives  been 


comfortable.  A  negro  always  dresses 
them  too  thinly  or  too  warmly; 
puts  on  wet,  soiled,  or  misfit  stock- 
ings; pins  bands  too  tight;  and  has 
some  part  of  the  clothing  to  pull  and 
hamper  their  movements. 

If  it  were  true  that  the  negro  loved 
the  white  child,  envied  not  its  good 
fortune,  and  did  her  very  best,  s}\e 
could  not  fit  herself  to  nurse  the 
white  child.  Such,  however,  is  not 
the  case.  She  hates  the  white  fam- 
ily, root  and  branch.  She  is  jealous 
of  their  prosperity;  the  more  intelli- 
gent she  is,  the  greater  malice  she 
bears.  The  sentiment  of  antipathy 
to  their  former  masters  increases 
daily;  and  it  is  recognized,  by  press 
and  pulpit,  legislators  and  play- 
wrights; labor  unions,  all  social  or- 
ganizations, East,  West,  North,  and 
South.  In  fact,  race  hatred  is  ig- 
nored by  one  class  alone,  namely,  by 
the  Southern  woman  who  is  not  will- 
ing to  endure  the  hardships  of  caring 
for  her  own  offspring,  though  the 
welfare  of  their  whole  lives  is  in- 
volved in  her  refusal  to  render  this 
service. 


NIL  DESPERANDUM. 


BY  JOHN  HLRRINOTON  BLYNON/M.CD. 


When  the  clouds  are  wet  and  heavy, 
And  it  seems  they  are  come  to  stay, 

Then  your  gum-coat  don,  and  levj% 
Tribute  on  a  rainy  day ! 


ROBERT  TOOMBS. 


BY  THOMAS  E.  WATSON. 


One  sunny  morning,  in  the  early 
summer  of  1871,  a  scrap  of  a  country 
boy  who  had  walked  into  the  town  of 
Thomson  to  get  the  mail,  saw  a  tall, 
portly  stranger  come  stepping  up 
Main  street  with  the  majesty  of  a 
King.  There  was  a  regal  air,  a  bear- 
ing indicative  of  self-conscious  power, 
that  I  have  never  seen  worn  by  anj^ 
other  man,  naturally,  as  this  man 
wore  it. 

Old  Mr.  Cartledge,  who  had  been  a 
Justice  of  the  Inferior  Court  of  Col- 
umbia county,  was,  too,  toddling  down 
toward  the  postofiice — his  daily  habit 
— and  as  the  distinguished-looking 
stranger  met  him  I  heard  the  quick, 
but  not  cordial,  salutation, 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Ca^Medge." 

Now  the  little  boy  dared  not  ad- 
dress the  formidable  stranger;  his 
very  carriage  forbade  impertinence 
and  familiarity ;  but  Judge  Cartledge 
was  a  friend  of  the  family  who  rested 
his  tired  feet  every  day  on  our  piazza 
in  his  goings  and  comings  to  and  from 
the  village,  and  therefore  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  draw  close  to  him  and  ask, 

"Judge,  ivlio  is  that?" 

And  somehow  or  other  I  felt  it  in 
my  bones  that  there  could  be  but  one 
answer,  and  that  was, 

"General  Toombs." 

The  great  lawyer  had  managed  a 
case  against  Judge  Cartledge,  and  the 
two  were  not  friendly, — hence  the 
curtness  of  the  greetings  exchanged. 

Doubtless  I  had  seen  pictures  of 
Toombs  in  the  books,  though  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  done  so.  My  real 
belief  is  that  he  had  been  described 
to  me  so  often,  had  taken  such  a 
hold   of   my   boyish    fancy,    had   be- 


come "so  much  of  a  reality  in  my  own 
mind  that  I  would  have  known  him 
an\^'here,  picture  or  no  picture. 

For  there  never  was  another  man 
like  Toombs.  Ben  Hill  was  great, 
Alex  Stephens  was  great,  but  neithi.-r 
of  them  approached  Bob  Toombs  in 
the  perfect  symmetry  and  majesty 
of  physical  and  intellectual  manhood. 

Neither  Hill  nor  Stephens  im- 
pressed you  unless  they  were  aroused 
and  in  action ;  Toombs  impressed  you 
always;  and  in  private  conversation 
the  astonishing  powers  of  his  mind 
exerted  the  same  mastery  of  his  sur- 
roundings, that  they  gave  him  in  the 
court  room,  on  the  hustings,  at  the 
council  board,  and  in  the  Senate. 

Stephens  in  repose  looked  like  a 
sickly  boy,  or  like  a  withered  spinster 
dressed  up  by  mistake  in  breeches; 
Hill  was  apt  to  scrouge  down  in  his 
seat,  even  in  the  Senate,  like  a  man 
with  a  tired  back  who  wanted  to  sit 
on  his  shoulder-blades;  but  Toombs, 
without  the  hint  of  a  strut,  never  let 
himself  down;  in  action  he  was  the 
lion  aroused,  when  at  ease  he  was  the 
lion  at  rest.  I  think  I  never  saw  the 
inborn,  imperial  superiority  oC 
Toombs  make  itself  so  conspicuoush- 
self-evident  as  it  did  in  his  lordly 
bearing  at  the  breakfast  table.  It 
was  impossible  to  think  of  him  as 
slouching,  trifling,  dawdling,  or 
merely  acting.  Always,  everywhere, 
he  was  Toombs, — high-headed,  mas- 
sive, forceful,  or  mantled  in  Webster- 
ian  silence  and  dignity. 

He  excelled  in  the  sagacity  which 
pierces  a  problem  at  a  glance ;  in  the 
power  of  condensation,  which  crushes 
an  opponent  with  one  sentence.     He 
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was  the  wittiest  of  men,  because  of 
the  sheer  native  brilliance  of  mind 
which  surpassed  all  ordinary  stand- 
ards in  swift  perception  and  happy 
expression.  He  spoke  powerfully 
because  he  felt  powerfull}-;  and  the 
best  speeches  he  ever  made  were  due 
to  sudden  turbulence  of  violent  pas- 
sions aroused  by  the  circumstances 
surrounding  him. 

Had  Toombs  subjected  his  powers 
to  early  discipline,  there  is  no  telling 
how  far  he  might  have  gone.  Sena- 
tor Beck,  like  ]Mr.  Stephens,  believed 
that,  in  natural  gifts,  Robert  Toombs 
was  the  greatest  American  of  his  day. 

Yesterday,  June  12th,  my  friend. 
Rev.  Dr.  John  'M.  White,  told  me  that 
while  Ben  Hill  was  serving  in  the 
U.  S.  Senate  he  remarked  to  him, 
(Dr.  White),  in  the  course  of  a  con- 
versation, "If  Toombs  were  by  my 
side  here  in  Congress,  I  would  giv^e 
more  for  his  help  than  I  would  for 
that  of  everybody  else  in  the  State  of 
Georgia.  He  is  a  walking  Encyclo- 
pedia, and  he  could  tell  me  all  those 
things  that  I  do  not  know  and  which 
I  need  to  know  regarding  political 
histor>'  and  these  great  questions  con- 
cerning the  national  welfare." 

It  is  said  that  the  ancestors  of  Robt. 
Toombs  were  royalists  in  England, 
and  that  it  was  on  their  estate  at  Bos- 
cabel  that  the  young  prince,  after- 
wards known  in  historj'  as  Charles  II, 
took  refuge  in  the  oak  tree  while  the 
Cromwellian  troopers  rode  beneatli, 
looking  for  him.  Shortly  after  the 
battle  of  W^orcester,  the  Toombs  fam- 
ily left  England  and  settled  in  Vir- 
ginia. During  the  Revolutionary 
War  a  regiment  of  troops  was  sent  to 
Georgia  from  Virginia,  and  the  father 
of  Robt.  Toombs  was  a  ma.ior  in  this 
regiment.  At  the  close  of  the  war, 
Major  Toombs  settled  in  Wilkes 
county  on  the  land  which  he  had 
drawn  from  the  State  for  his  services 
as  a  soldier.  He  died  in  1791,  leaving 
a  will  which  divided  a  large  estate  in 


lands  and  slaves  among  his  children, 
two  sons  and  four  daughters. 

Robert  Toombs  was  born  in  Wilkes 
county,  July  2,  1810.  He  was  slen- 
der, as  a  boy,  and  active  and  full  of 
mischief,  but  was  not  considered  par- 
ticularly bright.  He  excelled  in  boy- 
ish games,  was  fond  of  horse-back 
riding,  and  enjoyed  the  best  of  health. 
Upon  one  occasion  he  rode  from  his 
home  in  Wilkes  to  IMilledgeville,  a 
distance  of  sixty-five  miles,  and 
danced  at  a  ball  that  night. 

He  attended  the  old  field  schools  of 
the  neighborhood  in  which  he  lived; 
was  then  given  a  course  of  study  by 
a  private  tutor;  and  was  then  sent 
to  the  State  University  of  Georgia. 

Toombs  was  no  student,  at  college. 
He  read  a  great  deal,  but  did  not  ap- 
ply himself  to  his  textbooks.  Violat- 
ing the  rules  as  to  playing  cards  at 
night  and  fearing  the  disgrace  of  an 
expulsion,  he  prevailed  upon  his  guar- 
dian to  secure  for  him  an  honorable 
discharge,  and  thus  left  his  ahnn 
mater.  He  was  next  entered  at 
Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
where  he  finished  his  classical  course 
and  received  his  degree.  Then  he 
went  to  the  University  of  Virginia, 
where  he  studied  law  one  year. 

In  ]\Iarch,  1830,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Elbert  count>\  his  license 
being  signed  by  the  celebrated  Wm. 
H.  Crawford.  At  that  time  this  dis- 
tinguished Georgian  was  a  mere  wreck 
of  his  former  self.  A  paralytic  stroke 
had  shattered  mind  and  body,  and  his 
temper  had  been  soured  by  disap- 
pointment and  disease.  As  presid- 
ing Judge,  he  was  sometimes  very 
harsh  to  lawyers  practicing  in  his 
court.  Upon  one  occasion  he  and 
young  Toombs  clashed,  and  Toombs 
made  such  a  forceful  protest  against 
the  treatment  which  he  was  receiving 
from  the  bench  that  even  Crawford 
was  impressed  and  convinced.  Al- 
most from  the  beginning  Robt. 
Toombs  had  all  the  law  business  that 
he  cared  to  manage.  He  became  an 
intense  student.       Not   only   did  he 
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give  the  most  scrupulous  care  to  the 
preparation  of  his  eases,  but  he  mas- 
tered law  as  a  science.  Between  him- 
self and  Alex.  H.  Stephens,  as  law- 
yers, there  was  no  comparison.  Be- 
tween himself  and  H.  V.  Johnson,  as 
lawyers,  there  was  no  comparison. 
Pie  was  no  greater  advocate  or  court- 
house lawyer  than  Benj.  H.  Hill,  but 
he  far  surpassed  Hill  as  a  master  of 
science  of  jurisprudence. 

In  the  counties  of  Wilkes,  Ogle- 
thorpe, Elbert,  Columbia,  Warren 
and  Taliaferro,  Toombs  continued  lo 
practice  for  many  years,  doing  the 
cream  of  the  business  and  earning  a 
princely  income.  Neither  Ben  Hill 
nor  Alex.  Stephens  knew  what  to  do 
with  money  after  they  made  it. 
Neither  of  them  had  any  talent  for 
investment  or  for  business.  Toombs, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  an  all-round 
man  of  affairs.  It  is  doubtful  if  ho 
ever  made  an  unfortunate  investment 
until  the  clouding  of  his  mind  during 
his  last  years  caused  him  to  become 
the  victim  of  sharpers,  in  Atlanta. 

The  fact  that  young  Toombs,  while 


a  student  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, rode  all  the  way  to  Charlotte 
to  hear  John  Kandolph  make  one  of 
his  last  political  speeches,  indicates  a 
passion  which  he  had  for  politics  and 
public  life.  He  was  hardly  well  on 
his  feet  as  a  lawyer  before  he  ran  for 
the  Legislature,  being  elected  succes- 
sively in  1839,  1840,  1842  and  1843. 
As  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  as  Chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  he  rendered  extremely 
important  services.  The  State  was 
flooded  with  the  notes  of  State  banks 
which  were  circulating  at  about  40 
cents  on  the  dollar.  Toombs  com- 
pelled the  banks  to  provide  a  fund 
to  redeem  their  bills,  and  thus  they 
were  at  once  brought  to  par.  In  1840 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  In- 
ternal Improvements,  he  gave  his 
powerful  aid  towards  the  completion 
of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  railroad. 
A  notable  attempt  of  his,  which  un- 
fortunately failed,  was  a  bill  to  abol- 
ish suretyship  in  Georgia.  If  the 
world  had  the  statistics  showing  the 
numbers  of  men,  women,  and  children 
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who  are  reduced  to  poverty  and  ruin 
by  the  weakness  of  individuals  who 
become  stcuritics  for  others,  the  good 
common  sense  of  Toombs  would  be 
apparent  to  everybody. 

In  18-14  Toombs  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress' as  a  Whig.  In  October  of  that 
year  he  had  a  memorable  debate  with 
George  McDuffie  in  the  city  of  Au- 
gusta. The  political  alliances  of 
Toombs  compelled  him  to  defend  the 
Henry  Clay  tariff.  McDuffie,  of 
course,  assailed  it.  In  the  course  of 
his  speech,  Mr.  McDuffie  was  illus- 
trating the  effect  of  the  tariff  on  va- 
rious commodities  used  by  the  South- 
ern people.  One  of  these  was  broad- 
cloth. Mr.  McDuffie  himself  wore 
broadcloth,  and  it  seems  that  his  car- 
riage driver  was  also  garbed  in  a  liv- 
ery of  that  material,  McDuffie  being 
very  proud  of  his  fine  horses  and  the 
noble  appearance  of  his  equipages.  It 
seems  incredible  that  Toombs  could 
have  turned  the  tide  against  JMcDuffie 
in  a  debate  on  a  question  of  great 
national  importance,  by  making  a  per- 
sonal allusion.  But  according  to  the 
accounts  given  me  by  those  who  had 
the  story  from  those  present  on  that 
occasion,  Toombs  completely  unhorsed 
!McDuffie  by  crying  out, 

"The  gentleman  speaks  of  broad- 
cloth and  the  effect  of  the  tariff  upon 
the  prices  of  broadcloth.  Why,  fel- 
low citizens,  I  do  not  see  anybody 
here  that  is  wearing  broadcloth  ex- 
cept the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina and  his  nigger  carriage  driver!" 

Toombs  himself  was  afterwards 
somewhat  ashamed  of  this  thrust  oi 
the  demagogue,  and  he  admitted,  in 
private  conversation,  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  touch  McDuffie 's  argu- 
ment. Nevertheless,  he  was  elected 
to  Congress,  taking  his  seat  in  De- 
cember, 1845.  In  January^  1846.  he 
spoke  on  the  Oregon  question,  making 
his  debut, — and  "a  grand  debut  it 
was,"  says  his  life-long  friend  and 
then  colleague  in  Congress,  Mr. 
Stephens.  In  July,  1846,  Mr.  Toombs 
made  an  elaborate  speech  against  the 


tariff*  bill  of  1846.  In  this  speech  he 
was  most  assuredly  wrong. 

In  each  succeeding  session  of  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Toombs  was  one  of  the 
leading  figures,  until  his  election  to 
the  Senate.  In  1850,  he  and  Mr. 
Stephens  threw  themselves  against  the 
Disunion  movement,  giving  all  of 
their  influence  to  what  was  known 
as  the  Compromise  of  1850.  As 
Thos.  H.  Benton  said,  "Georgia  was 
at  the  head  of  the  States  which  had 
the  merit  of  stopping  the  Disunion 
Movement."  In  November,  1851, 
Toombs  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  In  1854,  he  ceased  to 
be  a  Whig.  He  acted  with  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  from  thence  forward 
until  1860,  after  which  year  it  is 
doubtful  if  he  considered  himself  a 
member   of  any  political   party. 

In  his  "Twenty  Years  of  Congress" 
Mr.  Blaine  states  that  Robt.  Toombs 
was  the  only  one  of  the  Southern 
statesmen  who  made  a  plain,  definite, 
candid  statement  of  those  conditions 
which  would  satisfy  the  Southern 
States  and  cause  them  to  remain  in 
the  Union.  In  brief,  these  condi- 
tions were  that  the  Southern  people 
should  have  the  same  rights  in  the 
territories  as  were  possessed  by  citi- 
zens of  other  portions  of  the  IJnion; 
that  property  in  slaves  should  be  en- 
titled to  the  same  protection  from  the 
Government  as  any  other  property; 
that  persons  committing  crimes 
against  slave  property  in  one  State 
and  fleeing  to  another  should  be  given 
up  to  be  punished;  that  fugitive 
slaves  should  be  surrendered ;  that 
Congress  should  pass  laws  for  the 
punishment  of  all  people  who  should 
aid  and  abet  invasion  and  insurrec- 
tion in  any  other  State. 

In  a  speech  of  which  Mr.  Stephens 
used  to  say  "If  ever  the  pillars  of 
that  temple  shook  it  was  while  Toombs 
was  making  that  speech,"  this  Tri- 
bune of  the  Southern  people  de- 
clared : 

"You  will  not  regard  Confederate 
obligations ;  you  will  not  regard  con- 
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stitutional  obligations;  you  will  not 
regard  j'our  oaths.  What,  then,  am 
I  to  do?  Am  I  a  freeman?  Is  my 
State  a  free  State  ?  We  are  freemen ; 
we  have  rights;  I  have  stated  them. 
We  have  wrongs;  I  have  recounted 
them.  I  have  demonstrated  that  the 
party  now  coming  into  power  has  de- 
clared us  outlaws,  and  is  determined 
to  exclude  thousands  of  millions  of 
our  property  from  the  common  terri- 
tory^; that  it  has  declared  us  under 
the"^  ban  of  the  Union,  and  out  of  the 
protection  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  everywhere.  They  have  refused 
to  protect  us  from  invasion  and  in- 
surrection by  the  Federal  power,  and 
the  Constitution  denies  to  us,  in  the 
Union,  the  right  to  raise  fleets  and 
armies  for  our  own  defense.  AjI 
these  charges  I  have  proven  by  the 
record;  and  I  put  them  before  the 
civilized  world  and  demand  the  .judg- 
ment of  today,  of  tomorrow,  of  dis- 
tant ages,  and  of  Heaven  itself  upon 
the  justice  of  these  causes.  I  am  con- 
tent, whatever  it  be,  to  peril  all  in  so 
holy  a  cause.  We  have  appealed, 
time  and  again,  for  these  constitu- 
tional rights.  You  have  refused  them. 
We  appeal  again.  Restore  us  to 
those  rights  as  we  had  them ;  as  your 
Court  adjudges  them  to  be;  just  ns 
our  people  have  said  they  are.  Re- 
dress these  flagrant  wrongs— seen  of 
all  men — and  it  will  restore  frater- 
nity, and  unity,  and  peace  to  us  all. 
Refuse  them,  and  what  then?  We 
shall  then  ask  you,  'Let  us  depart  in 
peace.'  Refuse  that,  and  you  pre- 
sent us  war.  We  accept  it,  and,  in- 
scribing upon  our  banners  the  glor- 
ious words,  'Liberty  and  Equality,' 
we  will  trust  to  the  blood  of  the  brave 
and  the  God  of  battles  for  security 
and  tranquility." 

Historians  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
reaching,  finally,  the  facts  concern- 
ing that  deplorable  rupture  between 
the  North  and  the  South.  The 
speeches  of  such  men  as  Abraham  Lin- 
coln were  full  of  conciliation  and 
brotherly  love,  but  Mr.  Lincoln  him- 


self stood  at  the  head  of  those  who 
refused  to  make  any  concession  to  the 
South  in  the  interest  of  peace.  Af- 
ter all  the  efforts  at  compromise  had 
failed,  Mr.  Toombs  sent  his  celebrated 
telegram  to  the  people  of  Georgia,  and 
his  powerful  influence  was  thrown  iu 
favor  of  the  ordinance  of  secession. 

The  seceding  States  having  set  up 
a  government  of  their  own,  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  now  that  Toombs  should 
have  been  at  the  head  of  it.  He  was 
the  embodiment  of  Southern  senti- 
ment at  that  time.  He  was  broad 
and  he  was  practical.  In  his  compo- 
sition, there  was  none  of  the  bigot 
or  the  martinet.  No  man  in  the  South 
so  fully  realized  that  the  success  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy  was  a  busi- 
ness proposition.  Had  he  been  made 
President  of  the  Southern  Confeder- 
acj'',  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
our  cotton  would  have  been  stored  in 
Europe  and  used  as  a  basis  of  credit. 
Bonds  and  currency  would  have  been 
based  upon  this  cotton,  which,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  would  have  been  ad- 
vancing in  price  all  the  time.  With 
these  resources,  wisely  used  com- 
munications between  the  Southern 
States  and  Europe  would  have  been  . 
kept  open  and  the  blockade  which 
ruined  us  could  never  have  been  es- 
tablished in  the  face  of  Southern  en- 
ergy', aided  by  the  self-interest  of  Eu- 
rope. With  Toombs  as  President,  | 
there  might  have  been  no  war  at  all. 
He  warned  the  Davis  Cabinet  that  if 
they  fired  on  Sumpter  they  would 
start  the  bloodiest  war  in  history. 
The  Southern  Confederacy  might 
have  become  a  happy,  prosperous, 
republic,  just  as  IMexico  now  is,  and  \ 
just  as  Canada  is  for  all  practical 
purposes.  Even  if  there  had  been  a 
war,  Toombs  was  the  man  to  have 
finished  it  up,  one  way  or  the  other, 
inside  of  a  year.  I 

Appointed  Secretary  of  State  by 
President  Davis,  Mr.  Toombs  had  no 
real  opportunities.  He  laughingly 
said   that  he  carried  all   the  papers 
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of  the  Confederate  State  department 
in  his  hat,  and  when  the  Government 
bejran  to  use  unlimited  amounts  of 
paper  currency,  Avith  no  foundation 
for  it  to  rest  upon  and  no  plan  for 
its  redemption  provided,  Toombs' 
disgust  was  complete.  He  used  to 
say  the  niggers  run  the  presses  all 
day  making  money  for  the  white 
folks,  then,  at  night,  they  were 
allowed  to  work  the  machine  to  run 
off  the  money  to  pay  their  w^ages. 
He  and  Mr.  Davis  were  civil  enough 
to  each  other  in  their  personal  rela- 
tions, for  each  was  a  gentleman,  but 
the  utter  lack  of  harmony  between 
them  soon  made  Toombs'  position 
unbearable  to  him.  Besides,  he  had 
said  so  much  before  the  war  about 
fighting,  that  he  may  have  felt  that 
he  must  do  some  of  it.  Throwing 
up  his  commission  in  the  Cabinet,  he 
went  to  the  army  as  Brigadier.  Here 
his  service  was  fitful,  and  not  regu- 
larly worthy  of  him.  He  chafed 
under  the  restraints  of  discipline; 
loudly  criticised  the  stupid  blunders 
of  superior  officers;  denounced  the 
West  Point  narrowness  which,  as  he 
thought,  dominated  Mr.  Davis;  and 
was  altogether  a  most  turbulent 
Brigadier.  He  was  sickened  at  the 
sight  of  the  massacre  of  gallant 
troops  at  iMalvern  Hill,  where  the 
awful  mistakes  of  INIagruder  and 
other  Southern  commanders  resulted 
in  such  frightful  losses.  He  had  a 
furious  quarrel  with  Gen.  D.  H. 
Hill,  challenging  that  officer  to  mor- 
tal combat.  He  was  put  under 
arrest  by  Gen.  Longstreet  for  insub- 
ordination, to  be  released,  upon 
terms  most  honorable  to  himself 
and  to  Lee's  "Old  War  Horse;"  he 
displayed  such  fiery  gallantry  at 
Sharpsburg,  in  holding  the  bridge, 
that  he  won  for  himself  immortality 
as  a  soldier  by  being  singled  out  for 
special  mention  in  the  official  report 
of  Gen.  Robt.  E.  Lee. 

After  the  collapse  of  the  Confed- 


eracy, he  made  good  his  escape  to 
Europe  where  he  spent  his  time  in 
traveling  about,  studying. peoples  and 
institutions;  finally  coming  home 
when  the  dangers  of  arbitrary  pun- 
ishment had  passed  away  with  the 
Litter  failure  of  the  prosecution  of 
Jefferson  Davis. 

After  the  war,  Toombs  was  practi- 
cally a  national  outcast.  His  disabil- 
ities were  never  removed.  He  never 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  He  gloried,  to  the 
last,  in  the  fact  that  he  was  an  unre- 
constructed rebel.  By  court  house 
work  he  recuperated  broken  fortunes. 

The  oppression  inflicted  upon  our 
people  by  railroad  monopolies  excited 
his  deepest  indignation,  and  he  said, 
"If  I  were  only  forty-five  years  old  I 
would  wage  war  among  these  monop- 
olies and  break  them  up."  While  in 
Europe,  he  had  given  much  study  to 
the  railroad  problem,  and  he  came 
home  with  the  fixed  idea  of  making 
a  struggle  for  governmental  control 
of  transportation  companies.  It  was 
ai  his  instance,  mainly,  that  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1877  was 
called,  and  in  that  body  he  was  the 
controlling  spirit.  The  establishment 
of  the  railroad  commission  was  his 
own  work,  and  he  fondly  believed 
that  he  had  forever  curbed  the  en- 
croachment and  the  rapacity  of  the 
Northern  corporations  that  were  rob- 
bing the  Southern  people  in  freight 
and  passenger  rates.  He  had  never 
ceased  to  denounce  the  manner  in 
which  the  carpet-baggers  had  looted 
the  treasury  of  the  State  by  giving 
aid  to  private  speculation  and  issuing 
bonds  for  all  kinds  of  wild  cat  enter- 
prises. In  the  new  Constitution  he 
forever  made  that  kind  of  public  dis- 
honesty impossible  in  Georgia. 

The  last  great  legal  campaign  that 
he  ever  conducted  was  in  behalf  of 
the  State  against  tax  dodging  rail- 
road corporations.  After  a  series  of 
battles  in  which  he  met  and  conquered 
the    ablest    lawyers    that    could    h-^ 
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brought  against  him,  he  succeeded  in 
securing  the  recognition  of  a  principle 
of  taxation  against  the  railroad,  which 
added  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  to 
the  annual  revenues  of  the  State. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  traits  in 
the  character  of  this  leonine  man  was 
the  purity  and  the  tenderness  of  his 
devotion  to  his  wife.  While  always 
more  or  less  intemperate  in  his  habits 
and  frequently  intoxicated — his  indul- 
gence in  this  respect  at  a  banquet  in 
Montgomery  having  been,  it  is  said, 
the  cause  of  his  failure  to  be  elected 
President  of  the  Southern  Confeder- 
acy— his  excess  in  that  direction,  de- 
plorable as  it  was,  never  caused  him 
to  be  even  suspected  of  conjugal  dis- 
loyalty. He  might  spend  the  whole 
night  at  the  Kimball  house,  carousing 
with  jolly  companions,  drinking 
freely  of  strong  French  brandy,  and 
talking  in  the  wildest,  most  reckless 
manner;  but  if  he  were  expecting  his 
wife  on  the  early  morning  train,  as 
sometimes  happened,  he  would  sud- 
denly exclaim,  "Gentlemen!  I  have 
got  to  meet  ]\Irs.  Toombs  at  the  next 
train,"  and  he  would  call  for  a  pit- 
cher of  sweet  milk,  drink  perhaps  a 
quart  of  it,  and  afterwards  sally 
forth,  as  sober  as  a  judge,  to  meet  the 
morning  train  and  escort  Mrs. 
Toombs,  with  all  the  gallantry  of 
youth,  to  her  apartment  in  the  hotel. 

During  his  later  years,  he  reminded 
one  of  some  crumbling,  colossal  ruin. 
One  could  realize  that  much  of  the 
mighty  fabric  had  fallen,  but  that 
which  remained  towered  aloft  in  a 
grandeur  of  its  own,  so  that  even  his 
decline  was  great.  As  the  Coliseum 
still  suggests  the  might  of  imperial 
Rome,  as  the  isolated  pillars  of  Kar- 
nak  are  eloquent  reminders  of  a  glory 
that  is  gone,  so  the  fitful  flashes  of 
Toombs'  intellect,  to  the  very  last, 
revealed  a  largeness  of  mental  pro- 
portion which,  though  in  ruins,  re- 
called former  grandeur. 

He  died  at  his  home  in  Washington, 
Wilkes  county,  in  December,  1885. 


While  Gen.  Toombs,  after  the  war, 
remained  a  national  outcast,  his  posi- 
tion and  his  personality  were  so 
picturesque  and  strong  that  he  was 
interesting  to  the  North  as  well  as  to 
the  South.  AVhen  the  New  York 
''Day  Book"  in  1876,  published  a 
letter  from  him  in  which  he  gave  Ijis 
views  on  public  questions,  the  editor 
used  this  glowing  language,  "Robert 
Toombs  is  the  grandest  intellect  on 
this  continent.  AVith  all  the  breadth 
and  depth  of  a  Webster,  he  has  a 
brightness  and  versatility  vastly  sur- 
passing that  of  the  ponderous  New 
Englander;  and  though  sometimes 
this  brilliant  and  mighty  intellectual 
force  is  sadly  marred  by  eccentricities 
of  judgment  as  well  as  speech,  it  is 
a  real  calamity  to  this  generation  oi 
Americans  when  such  a  man  is  lost  to 
the  public  councils." 

To  have  compelled  a  tribute  of  this 
sort  from  a  Northern  editor  who  had 
nothing  to  gain  and  much  to  jeopard- 
ize by  uttering  such  a  eulog}%  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  evidences  of 
Toombs'  power.  The  letter  to  which 
the  editor  referred  was  summed  up 
in  his  own  words  as  being  a  plea  for 
the  "Restoration  of  the  American  or 
Jefifersonian  idea  of  Government, 
simplifying  and  confining  it  to  its 
legitimate  function  for  protection  of 
person  and  property  for  all  alike,  and 
forbiding  any  party  or  faction  to  use 
it  for  any  class  interest  or  to  create 
any  public  debt."  This,  Mr.  Toombs 
contended,  was  tlie  absolute  necessity 
of  the  times,  else  the  grand  "Amer- 
ican experiment"  would  prove  a  fail- 
ure both  in  the  North  and  in  the 
South. 

Always  classed  as  a  fire  eater,  "Mv. 
Toombs  was  ever  more  violent  in  liis 
talk  than  in  his  counsel.  Mr. 
Stephens  used  to  say  that  a  more  pru- 
dent adviser  never  sat  at  a  council 
board  tliat  Robt  Toombs.  Nearly  all 
of  his  letters  indicate  profound 
thought  and  wise  conclusion.     They 
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are  state  papers  that  deserv^e  to  rank 
with  the  best  that  can  be  found  in 
the  English  archives  on  either  side 
of  the  water.  In  heart  and  soul  and 
mind,  he  was  an  English  Whig  of  the 
type  of  Charles  Fox. 

In  mere  street  talk,  curbed  stone 
badinage,  hotel-piazza  conversation, 
he  frequently  spoke  to  the  moment 
and  to  the  humor  of  the  moment.  On 
occasions  like  these,  he  was  sometimes 
volcanic  in  his  fiery  denunciations  of 
all  that  he  had  hated.  When  Gen, 
Gordon,  Heniy  Grady,  Alfred  H. 
Colquitt,  and  Joseph  E.  BroA^oi  were 
talking  "New  South"  ideas  and 
preaching  reconciliation  between  the 
sections,  Toombs'  grandly  pathetic 
isolation  became  more  marked  with 
each  succeeding  year.  To  the  las:;, 
he  was  known  as  a  "cusser  of  the 
damn  Yankees." 

One  day  I  heard  a  lawyer  speak  to 
Toombs  about  this,  deprecating  the 
fierceness  of  his  feeling  and  language 
against  the  North.  The  grand  old 
man,  bent  with  years,  straightened  as 
though  he  had  been  struck,  and  his 
eye  flashed  as  he  impetuously  broke 
forth:— "Why  shouldn't  I  hate  the 
damned  Yankees?  Didn't  they 
trample  upon  the  Constitution  of  my 
country?  Didn't  they  violate  the 
reserved  rights  of  the  States?  Didn't 
they  refuse  every  effort  at  compro- 
mise? Didn't  they  send  invading 
armies  to  crush  my  people?     Didn't 


they  hire  the  scum  of  Europe  to  burn 
our  cities,  sack  our  homes,  violate 
our  women?  Didn't  they  hold  us 
down  after  the  war  with  bayonet  rule 
and  put  the  nigger  in  control  of  the 
life,  the  liberty,  and  the  property  of 
his  former  master?  Didn't  they  ex- 
haust every  effort  to  destroy  all  that 
the  Southern  people  most  loved  and 
cherished?  Hate  them?  Yes,  by 
God!    I  do  hate  them!" 

Yet  this  was  the  man  who,  at  the 
memorial  service  held  over  the  dead 
body  of  Alex.  H.  Stephens,  was 
unable  to  flowingly  express  the 
mournful  sentiments  of  the  hour  as 
the  other  orators  had  done.  He  stood 
there  shaken  with  grief,  the  tears 
rolling  down  his  cheeks,  unable  to 
speak. 

The  Grecian  painter,  Timanthes, 
depicting  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia, 
could  express  on  the  face  of  everyone 
else  present  the  grief  which  was  felt 
at  the  approach  of  the  awful  doom  of 
the  devoted  maiden :  but,  unable  to 
throw  into  her  father's  face  the  agony 
inseparable  from  the  hour,  the  artist 
drew  a  mantle  over  the  features  of 
Agamemnon,  and  thus  made  the 
hidden  face  the  most  touching  of  all. 
So,  at  the  funeral  of  Alex.  H. 
Stephens,  where  orators  of  celebrity 
were  delivering  memorial  eulogies, 
Robert  Toombs,  the  greatest  orator 
of  them  all,  was  more  eloquent  than 
all,  though  he  said  nothing. 
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Atlanta,  Ga.,  T^Iarcli  23,  1907. 
Hon.  Thomas  E.  Watson, 
Thomson,  Ga. 
Dear     Sir: — Will     you     be     kind 
enough  to  explain  where  the  names  of 
the   original  tribes   of   Europe   cafne 
from,  such  as  Vandals,  Scots,  Huns, 
Franks,     etc?       Were     these    names 
taken  arbitrarily  by  these  peoples,  or 
were    they    applied    by    their    more 
highly    civilized    neighbors,    the    Ro- 
mans? 

It  also  appears  that  the  original 
Eomans  came  from  various  stocks 
other  than  from  Latinium.  Can  you 
throw  any  light  upon  the  origin  of 
these  tribes  and  their  names  also  ? 
Thanking  you  in  advance. 
Yours  very  respectfully, 

C.  H.  FOLSOM. 

P.  S.  I  am  an  enthusiastic  reader 
of  the  Jeffersonian.  Get  it  from  the 
stands.  Its  place  is  unique,  and  its  a 
lion.  I  wish  you  success,  and  more,  I 
wish  your  cause  success. 

50  Houston  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

ANSWER. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that 
most  of  the  names  of  the  ancient 
tribes  were  self-given. 

We  did  not  give  the  names  to  the 
Indian  tribes,  for  instance:  we  know 
the  red  men  by  the  names  they  gave 
themselves.  No  one  can  say  for  cer- 
tain why  the  Utes,  Senecas,  Iroquois, 
Sioux,  Cherokees  and  Choctaws  were 
so-called,  nor  u7ien  those  names  first 
came  into  use;  but  with  more  recent 
titles,  like  that  of  Seminoles,  we  can 


see  the  name  in  process  of  being  made 
and  affixed  hy  a  people  to  themselves. 

The  Vandals,  Goths  and  Franks, 
bore  their  own  names  with  them  when 
they  broke  into  the  Roman  world : 
the  Piets  and  Scots  were  calling  them- 
selves so  when  the  Romans  broke  in 
upon  them :  but  the  Norman  name, 
for  example,  was  a  new-made  title 
like  that  of  Seminole. 

The  Romans  generally  designated 
other  peoples  by  the  names  which 
those  peoples  already  bore ;  and  in 
cases  of  well-known  and  firmly  fixed 
peoples  the  name  of  the  country  was* 
applied  to  the  people.  Thus  Greece, 
Persia,  Parthia,  China,  Arabia  gave 
their  names  to  their  people, — or  vice 
versa. 

The  Roman  people  were  the  product 
of  a  mix-up  of  tribes,  the  Latins,  the 
Sabines,  the  Etruscans.  Even  these 
three  peoples  were  not  of  pure  blood 
but  represented  the  result  of  an  inter- 
mingling with  the  Pelasgic  (Grecian) 
tribes  and  those  Italian  Aborigines, 
proper,  whose  origin  is  lost  in  the 
mists  of  fable. 


Four  Questions  From  Louisiana. 

1.  What  is  Democracy?  Was 
there  any  difference  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party  when  originated,  com- 
pared with  modern  democracy? 

2.  Was  Thos.  Jefferson  the  orig- 
inator of  the  Democratic  party? 

3.  What  is  the  difference  betwerti 
Democracy  and  Republicanism.  In 
other  words,  why  is  it  that  Jefferson 
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from  a  Democratic  standpoint, 
labored  for  the  interest  of  the  people, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  Lin- 
coln on  the  Republican  platform  like- 
wise controlling  the  reins  of  Govern- 
ment to  the  best  interest  of  the  peo- 
ple? 

4.  Last  May  the  spinner  met  the 
cotton  producer  in  "Washington,  and 
made  agreeable  terms  to  co-operate 
with  the  latter. 

Why  do  you  claim  that  the  spinner 
and  producer  will  never  make  the 
direct  deal? 

These  are  no  doubt  very  simple 
questions,  but  your  correspondence  in 
the  next  issue  of  the  Jeffersonian 
IMagazine  will  be  much  appreciated. 

I  remain,  dear  sir. 

Yours  for  knowledge, 

J.   F.  Arceneaux. 

answer. 

1.  Democracy  is  the  rule  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
— as  opposed  to  the  rule  of  the  peo- 
ple by  one  man,  a  King,  Emperor, 
Czar,  etc.,  or  the  rule  of  the  people 
by  a  few,  as  in  an  Aristocracy. 

In  the  ancient  Democracies,  the 
people  did  directly  govern  them- 
selves, for  a  while.  For  one  reason 
or  another,  all  these  ancient  Democra- 
cies were  overthrown,  from  within  or 
from  without. 

In  modem  times,  we  have  no  purely 
Democratic  government,  so  far  as 
national  affairs  are  concerned. 

2.  Yes,  although  he  was  never 
known  as  a  Democrat.  He  and  his 
party  were  called  Republicans.  Not 
until  the  day  of  Andrew  Jackson  did 
the  present  Democratic  party  come 
into  being,  and  it  did  so  as  a  revolt 
against  the  caucus  dictation  of  the 
Jeft'erson  Republicans. 

3.  Democracy  means  the  direct 
rule  of  the  people :  Republicanism, 
proper,  is  the  rule  of  the  people  by 
delegates  whom  they  themselves  have 
chosen.  In  other  words,  in  a  pure 
Democracy  the  people  act  for  them- 


selves :  in  a  Republic  they  act  through 
agents,  called  Representatives. 

Traced  back  to  their  original  mean- 
ing the  words  democracy,  republi- 
canism and  populism  mean  the  same 
thing. 

Each  word  stands  for  Popular  Self- 
Government  as  distinguished  from 
the  other  two  forms  of  government, 
monarchy  and  aristocracy.  This  ex- 
plains how  it  was  that  Jefferson  in 
his  day  represented  the  people's 
cause,  just  as  Lincoln  did  in  his. 

4.  Spinners  and  growers  cannot 
harmonize  because  they  are  natural 
competitors.  Their  interests  conflict. 
The  cotton  spinner  wants  the  staple 
as  mule  buyers  want  mules — as 
cheaply  as  possible.  The  cotton 
grower  wants  the  price,  as  the  mule 
seller  wants  it,  as  high  as  possible. 
Therefore  the  natural  antagonism 
between  the  two  cannot  be  removed 
until  you  can  annihilate  that  human 
difference  between  the  buyer  and 
seller  which  exists  everywhere,  and 
which  puts  them  on  different  sides  of 
the  counter,  the  ivorld  over. 

When  manufacturers  co-operate 
with  farmers  in  raising  cotton,  and 
farmers  co-operate  with  manufac- 
turers in  spinning  it, — then  you  may 
talk  of  their  getting  together,  but  not 
before. 

Under  present  conditions,  when- 
ever the  grower  and  the  spinner  get 
together  the  grower  will  be  on  the 
inside  of  the  spinner,  neatly  swal- 
lowed. 


St.  Am  ant,  La.,  May  4,  1907. 
Editor  of  Jeffersonian, 
Thomson,  Ga. 

Dear  Sir: — Excuse  my  inquisitive- 
ness  but  I  am  sending  more  questions. 
I  would  like  to  get  the  answers 
through  the  columns  of  the  Weekly 
Jeffersonian  if  possible. 

1.  The  workings  of  the  "Tariff 
System"  is  a  mystery  to  me.  Would 
you  not  enlighten  me  on  this  point 
stating  the  purpose  of  tariff  on  im- 
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ported    goods,    internal  revenues  on 
whiskey,  tobacco,  etc? 

2.  Please  define  the  origin  oi: 
"Trusts,"  and  how  could  the  latter 
be  abolished? 

3.  Some  papers  claim  that  the 
cotton  exchanges,  or  dealing  in  cotton 
futures  are  protections  to  the  cotton 
producer.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Farmers'  Union  of  several  States  has 
abolished  "bucket-shops."  Is  the 
abolition  a  proper  step  or  not  ? 

Your  kind  information  will  oblige, 
Cordially, 

J.  F.  Arceneaux. 

ANSWER. 

1.  The  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  is  the  name  given 
to  the  narrow  water-way  linking  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  In  Ancient  History,  the  outlet 
of  this  channel,  at  the  Ocean  end, 
is  designated  as  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules and  the  term  was  used  figur- 
atively, to  mark  the  limits  of  the 
known  world. 

Later,  when  Rome  fell  and  the  civi- 
lization of  ancient  Europe  was  sub- 
merged by  barbarian  invasions,  the 
country  bordering  on  the  narrow 
channel  leading  from  the  Sea  to  the 
Ocean  came  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Moors.  It  naturally  occurred  io 
these  conquerers  to  "hold  up"  the 
vessels  passing  along  this  narrow 
channel,  and  to  exact  tolls. 

It  was  so  easy  for  the  masters  of 
iJie  shores  to  impose  terms  upon  the 
ships  passing  in  and  out  of  Uie 
Straits,  that  the  practice  of  levying 
tribute  upon  the  mariner  and  com- 
pelling him  to  pay  toll  became  a  set- 
tled and  lucrative  business  with  the 
Moors. 

Naturally,  this  enforced  tribute 
was  demanded  at  a  point  where  the 
Moors  had  the  greatest  advantage 
over  the  men  in  the  ships.  This  was 
the  rocky  promontory  not  far  from 
where  the  British  Empire  maintains 
the  great  fortress  known  as  Gibraltar. 


The  rocky  spur  of  land  upon  which 
the  Moors  took  their  threatening 
stand  and  demanded  toll  from  the 
passing  ship  was  known  as  Tarifa. 

From  the  place  where  the  traveler 
was  stopped  and  robbed,  the  Moorish 
custom  took  its  name,  and  the  toil 
paid  to  the  rohher  was  known  as  the 

TARIFF. 

The  custom  and  the  word  iitted  the 
modern  Custom  House  and  the  Im- 
port Duty  so  snugly  that  it  was 
instinctively  adopted  by  Christian 
imitators. 

The  untutored  Moors  robbed  the 
men  who  "went  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships"  at  one  place  only:  modern 
civilization  robs  them  at  hundreds  ol; 
similar  places.  The  diffident  Moors 
gathered  in  a  few  thousands  of  dol- 
lars per  year  at  Tarifa,  and  plumed 
themselves  on  their  smartness :  mod- 
ern exploiters  of  trade  annually  col- 
lect hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  the  same  way,  and  constantly 
repeat  the  horse-leech's  cry  for  more. 
AVith  a  candor  which  was  entitled  to 
a  certain  respect,  the  conquering 
Moor  openly  proclaimed  himself  a 
robber,  putting  his  claims  to  tribute 
on  the  manly  ground  that  he  was  the 
stronger:  modern  governments  do  the 
same  thing,  on  an  immensely  greater 
scale,  dignify  the  process  of  robbery 
with  the  sanction  of  statutes,  and  dare 
to  defend  the  system  as  statesman- 
ship. 

The  Tariff,  as  you  may  have  sus- 
pected by  this  time,  is  a  toll  levied 
upon  the  cargo  of  merchandise  which 
a  merchant-ship  brings  to  this  country 
for  sale. 

This  toll,  called  Import  Duty,  now 
averapes  at  least  half  the  value  of 
the  goods.  In  some  cases,  the  toll  is 
equal  to  the  full  value  of  the  goods. 

In  other  cases,  the  toll  amounts  to 
twice  as  much  as  the  value  of  the 
goods. 

Now,  you  will  probably  find  it  easy 
to  believe  that  the  mariner  who  had 
been    stopped    and    robbed    by    \\\c. 
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Moors,  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
had  to  make  good  his  losses  somehow, 
— else  he  would  have  been  forced  to 
go  out  of  business.  How  did  the  sea- 
faring man  make  good  his  losses, 
think  you? 

By  the  simple  process  af  adding  the 
toll  to  the  price  of  his  goods.  Thus 
he  did  business  in  spite  of  the  rob- 
bery, hy  passing  it  on  to  the  people 
who  bought  the  goods. 

See  the  beauty  of  the  thing!  The 
mariner  knew  that  the  Moor  had 
robbed  him,  and  the  Moor  knew  it 
too:  but  the  people  who  bought  those 
goods  never  did  learn  that  they,  in 
the  long  run,  were  the  victims  of  the 
transaction. 

Happily  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
the  Moorish  Tariff  came  out  of  their 
pockets,  the  people  who  purchased 
the  goods  were  never  heard  to  ciy 
out  against  the  robbery  at  all.  It  was 
not  until  the  Moors  were,  in  their 
turn,  conquered  by  other  nations  and 


lost  control  of  the  Straits  that  the 
simple  robberies  at  Tarifa  were  re- 
placed by  the  elaborate  rascalities  of 
the  modern  Custom  House. 

2.  The  Trust  is  a  combination  of 
the  persons,  natural  or  artificial,  en- 
gaged in  producing  a  commodity  to 
act  together  for  the  purpose  of  limit- 
ing the  product  and  controlling  the 
price, — the  great  object  being  l3 
destroy  competition  and  establish 
monopoly. 

3.  Dealings  in  Cotton  Futures 
are  unquestionably  injurious  for  the 
reason  that  they  tend  to  create  :i 
fictitious  market  destructive  of  the 
natural  market,  and  antagonistic  to 
the  natural  operations  of  the  great 
law  of  Supply  and  Demand.  Of 
course,  the  dealings  in  Futures  are 
to  be  condemned  upon  other  grounds 
also,  but  the  above-stated  is  the  chief 
economic  reason  why  they  should  l;e 
abolished. 


THOS  LWATSON.  AUTHOR  (F 
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Hox.  Thos.  E.  "Watson, 
Thomson,  Ga. 
Dear  Sir: — I  am  very  anxious  for 
you  to  get  a  foothold  in  Texas  with 
your  paper,  not  alone  from  the  good 
you  could  do,  but  also  as  a  means  of 
consolidating  the  forces  of  the  farm- 
ers who  are  now  struggling  for  their 
existence.  The  Farmers'  Cotton  Grow- 
ers' Union  is  growing  rapidly,  and  I 
am  informed  in  a  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary, Jno.  M.  Green,  of  Abilene, 
that  at  their  meeting  in  August — an- 
nual— they  will  consider  moving  head- 
quarters east,  because  of  the  increase 
of  the  membership.  I  have  writ- 
ten and  told  him  and  also  Baker,  the 
president  of  the  Union,  that  they  had 
better  select  Fort  Worth.  It  is  the 
center  now  of  all  the  stock  and  poul- 
try interests  of  the  State,  made  so 
because  of  the  market  here.  A  build- 
ing is  just  being  started  which  will 
have  an  auditorium  of  a  seating  ca- 
pacity of  12,000  for  the  Fat  Stock 
Show,  and  it  will  be  free  for  any  and 
all  meetings  of  a  convention  charac- 
ter. That  Fort  Worth  welcomes  any 
and  all  kinds  of  associations  as  a  busi- 
ness proposition,  caring  no  more  for 
one  than  for  another,  and  will  have 
no  hand  in  enticing  them  into  great 
cotton  association  schemes  that  are 
laid  for  their  destruction.  Again,  this 
city  is  in  a  fine  farming  country  and 
is  the  railroad  center  of  north  Texas. 
I  have  also  advised  them  that  they 
had  better  come  in  as  a  business  prop- 
osition without  accepting  any  pecun- 
iary assistance  at  all,  for  the  city 
which  gives  a  valuable  consideration 
for   a  business  such   as  the   farmei's 


would  have,  expects  to  sustain  rela- 
tions which  would  be  a  detriment  to 
the  future  of  the  organization.  There 
used  to  be  over  3,000  straight  Peoples 
party  votes  in  this  county,  and  the 
leaven  is  still  here.  If  I  can  get  the 
Farmers'  Cotton  Growers'  Union  to 
come  here  and  you  have  me  to  work 
for  your  paper  here  too,  I  think 
that  a  combination  can  be  made 
that  will  work  for  good  in  more 
ways  than  one.  This  county  now 
has  an  organizer  for  The  Cotton 
Growers'  Union  and  he  is  an  old  Pop- 
ulist and  friend  of  mine.  He  organ- 
ized for  the  Farmers'  Educational 
and  Co-operative  Union,  but  in  this 
county  that  body  through  its  leaders 
has  become  more  of  an  attachment  to 
the  tail  of  the  kite  of  the  labor  unions 
than  anything  else,  and  this  man  and 
his  kind  are  quitting  and  coming  over 
to  the  Farmers'  Cotton  Growers 
Union,  which  allows  no  one  in  but 
actual  M'orking  farmers.  I  cannot 
tell  all  that  is  to  be  told  relative  t6 
matters  here  in  a  letter.  I  am  in- 
formed by  both  President  Baker,  of 
the  Farmers'  Cotton  Growers  Union 
and  the  Secretary,  John  M.  Green,  of 
Abilene,  that  you  have  been  sent  a 
copy  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws 
of  the  Farmers'  Cotton  Growers 
Union  with  request  for  your  opinion, 
and  that  they  have  not  up  to  date  re- 
ceived a  reply.  I  wish  that  you 
would  read  it  carefully  and  write 
them.  I  ask  this  for  good  reasons. 
John  W.  Baker,  the  President  of  the 
Farmers'  Cotton  Growers'  Union,  is 
one  of  the  truest  men  I  have  ever 
known  in  any  work  he  is  sent  to  d<"). 
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lie  organized  for  the  Alliance,  for  the 
Peoplefs  Party,  for  the  Cotton  Grow- 
ers' Union,  and  has  now  been  selected 
to  head  this  new  order.  I  have  known 
him  for  over  twenty  years  intimately, 
and  he  has  always  stood  any  test  that 
he  has  had  to  face.  Of  course  he 
made  enemies,  who  has  not? 

The  graftei-s  in  the  order  who  have 
gained    admission    through    the    lax 
laws  hate  him,  and  the  schemes  that 
they   are   constantly  working  always 
meet  with  his  opposition.     He  is  for 
the   farmers,   first,    last   and   all   the 
time,  and  objects  to  being  ruled  and 
robbed  by  the  city  farmers.     So  do  I 
and  so  do  you.     There  has  grown  up 
here  a  giant  corporation  with  $2,500,- 
000  capital  stock.     It  is  a  scheme  to 
get    hold    of    all    the    warehouses    in 
Texas — cotton  warehouses — and  thus 
control  the  staple.    The  charter  mem- 
bers have  among  them  some  farmers, 
but  more  farmers  of  farmers  who  live 
in  the  cities.    The  directors  and  stock- 
holders up  to   date  are  mostly  men 
who  have  held  some  sort  of  position 
in    the    Union;    the    one    from    this 
county  I  know  was  and  is  the  organ- 
izer for  the  farmers  and  also  for  their 
warehouses.     Where  these  people  got 
the  money  even  to  pay  the  charter 
fees  in  Texas  for  such  an  amount  of 
capital  stock   the  Lord   only  knows. 
There  are  to  be  bankers  to  finance  this 
institution.    I  am  sure  I  hope  it  will 
win  out,  but  with  the  experience  of 
the  Alliance,  of  which  I  was  a  mem- 
ber before  me,  I  don't  see  w^hat  it  will 
end  in  but  another  farmers'  failure 
and  the  winning  of  the  city  grafters. 
Pyle  is  backing  the  scheme  for  all  it 
is  worth,  and  his  paper  claims  to  be 
the    organ    of    the    Farmers'    Union, 
when  the  Union  has  positively  said 
that  it  had  no  organ,  but  would  give 
all  papers  a  free  show.     It  is  such  a 
class  that  is  fighting  Baker  and  the 
Farmers'     Cotton    Growers'   Associa- 
tion.    I  am  on  the  ground  and  know. 
I  hope  that  you  will  be  in  Texas  this 
siunmer   and   that   I   may   have    the 


pleasure  of  shaking  your  hand.  Park 
sold  the  Mercury — pass-word  to  Pyle 
— and  is  working  on  the  paper.  John 
W.  Baker's  address  is  Snyder,  Texas. 
Yours  forever,  * 


Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  June  2,  1907. 

(Editor's  Note:  The  foregoing  let- 
ter is  published  because  of  the  light 
M-hich  it  throws  upon  an  interesting 
situation.  Mr.  Watson  did  not  ex- 
press any  opinion  on  the  charter  of 
the  Cotton  Growers'  Association  be- 
cause such  an  opinion  could  have  done 
no  good  and  might  have  done  harm. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  movement 
to  organize  the  farmers  Mr.  Watson 
lias  been  ready  to  do  all  that  he  could 
to  further  the  cause  of  agricultural 
union,  and  nothing  to  embarrass  it. 

When  he  was  asked  to  go  to  New- 
Orleans  and  lend  his  aid  to  the  South- 
ern Cotton  Association  he  did  so,  at 
his  own  expense.  When  Harvie  Jor- 
dan yielded  to  Wall  Street  influence 
and  had  one  of  his  tools  to  write  let- 
ters for  the  newspapers  calling  for 
Mr.  Watson  to  step  down  and  out, 
he  promptly  got  out. 

Mr.  Charles  Barrett  came  to  Mr. 
Watson's  home  and  sought  his 
friendly  co-operation,  and  it  was 
freely  and  heartily  given.  By 
speeches  and  by  editorials  Mr.  Wat- 
son has  endeavored  to  help  Mr.  Bar- 
rett in  his  great  work.  This  he  will 
continue  to  do,  asking  nothing  in  re- 
turn. 

That  Mr.  Pyle's  evident  disposition 
to  spread  himself  over  the  entire 
Farmers'  Union  movement  is  rapidly 
tending  to  the  injury  of  the  organi- 
zation cannot  be  doubted.  Even  the 
sale  of  Newt  Gresham's  picture  seems 
to  be  a  Pyle  monopoly.  Such  things 
are  to  be  deplored,  but  they  are  in- 
evitable. I  have  a  firm  conviction 
that  the  good  and  true  men  who  are 
in  all  of  these  farmers'  organizations 
will  never  stop  until  they  come  to- 
gether and  work  out  the  salvation  of 
the  agricultural  classes.) 
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Montgomery,  Ala.,  May  7,  1907. 
Hon.  Thos.  E.  Watson, 
Thomson,  Ga. 

Dear  Sir : — I  send  you  a  carbon 
copy  of  a  letter  to  my  father  which 
may  interest  you.  My  stay  at  Tuske- 
gee  was  rather  too  short  to  make  a 
thorough  inspection  of  the  place,  and 
my  time  this  afternoon  has  been  too 
limited  to  write  him  as  carefully  and 
as  fully  as  I  should  like. 

Hoping  some  day  to  make  your 
acquaintance,  I  am. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Prentiss  B.  Reed. 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  May  7,  1907. 
Col.  John  C.  Reed, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Dear  Papa: — I  visited  Tuskegee  on 
Saturday,    the   4tli    inst.,    and   spent 
something  over  an  hour  in  going  over 
the  premises.     I  also  talked  with  the 
man  in  charge  of  the  office  both  before 
and  after  my  trip  over  the  place,  and 
my  impressions  below  given  are  a  lit- 
tle  different    from   anything  I  have 
either  read  or  heard  of  the  Institute. 

The  place  might  be  called  a  combi-  • 
nation  of  the  genius  of  Booker  T. 
Washington,  and  the  culmination  of 
the  negrophile  philanthropies  of  the 
North.  That  Washington  is  an  execu- 
tive genius  cannot  be  for  one  instant 
denied  in  looking  at  the  spotless 
appearance  of  Ihe  grounds  and  build- 
ings, so  out  of  keeping  with  the  in- 
stincts of  the  negro.  He  has  adopted 
a  military  system  of  discipline,  with 
a  commandant  at  the  head,  thus  show^- 
ing  that  he  recognizes  the  necessity 
of  some  autocratic  rule  over  the  body 
of  his  students.  In  this  he  is  follow- 
ing the  lines  laid  down  by  everyone 
who  has  made  any  signal  success  with 
negroes,  understanding  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  race,  and  that  it  must  be 
subject  to  an  authoritative  and 
superior  chief  if  it  is  to  labor  con- 
tinuously toward  any  one  end. 

The  chief  officers  of  the  place  are 
nearer  white  than  black.     In  fact,  the 


genuine  negro  is  conspicuous  by  his 
absence.  The  treasurer  of  the  Insti- 
tute is  so  nearly  white  that  his  cheeks 
are  ruddy  through  the  yellow  of  his 
skin.  His  physique  is  the  thick  set, 
vital  type  of  the  Teuton,  resembling 
closely  a  smaller  edition  of  Hoke 
Smith.  The  young  man  in  the  office 
would  show  little  of  the  negro  f 
whitened  a  bit.  There  is  only  a  slight 
thickening  of  the  lips.  The  head  and 
forehead  are  Caucasian.  The  various 
instructors  are  all  mulattoes  with  the 
exception  of  the  harness  maker  who 
is  the  distinct  African,  small  of  body 
and  head.  Not  one  of  them  can  use 
English  without  the  peculiar  hissing 
that  is  always  heard  whenever  the 
negro  deserts  the  broad  sylables  his 
vocal  organs  were  intended  for  and 
attempts  the  dentals  and  labials  of 
the  Teuton  dialects. 

The  student  body  is  the  best  collec- 
tion of  young  negroes  I  have  ever 
seen.  Their  work  as  exhibited  in  the 
different  manual  departments,  how- 
ever, will  not  quite  reach  up  •  to  the 
handicraft  of  the  students  at  Auburn 
or  Georgia  Tech.  Their  harness  seems 
the  best,  their  sheet  metal  work,  the 
poorest. 

In  the  stables  and  barns  better 
regulations  are  observed  than  I  have 
ever  seen  elsewhere.  All  over  the 
premises  the  fire  pails  are  cared  for 
with  more  attention  than  in  the  aver- 
age manufacturing  plant,  and  trash 
and  waste  paper  are  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  The  brick  out  of  which  his 
buildings  are  built  are  hard  and  well 
burned.  They  are  above  the  average, 
but  not  laid  with  the  care  and  precis- 
ion that  is  demanded  in  the  better 
class  of  face  work  in  our  cities.  How- 
ever, I  would  say  that  the  brick  worlc 
would  grade  100  per  cent  for  appren- 
tice labor. 

According  to  the  office  there  are 
some  1,600  students  and  some  125 
teachers  and  instructors.  If  this  high 
proportion  of  teachers  or  expert 
supervisors    could    be    put    into    our 
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white  schools  and  colleges,  I  am  sure 
that  the  results  would  make  even 
Tuskegee  hang  its  head  in  shame.  I 
tried  to  find  out  by  cautious  inquiries 
if  the  reports  that  outside  laborers 
were  matriculated  to  assist  the  stu- 
dents on  building  work  were  true. 
All  I  could  find  is  that  there  are  a 
number  of  hired  men  on  the  premises, 
but  the  number  seems  comparatively 
small,  and  not  above  normal. 

But  the  great  impression  of  the 
place  is  the  order  and  discipline.  It 
reminds  one  of  the  great  estate  of 
some  rich  man  where  there  is  enough 
help  to  keep  everything  in  order.  The 
grounds  of  the  Federal  Prison  in  At- 
lanta are  not  kept  any  cleaner  or  bet- 
ter. The  boys  seem  to  average  better 
than  the  girls.  The  light  mulatto  is 
everywhere,  and  medium  chocolate 
would  be  the  composite  color  of  the 
students. 

Yet  there  is  nothing  new  to  be 
learned  from  the  institution.  On  the 
part  of  the  faculty  and  students  the 
ambition  is  to  be  like  the  white  man, 
to  get  away  from  the  negro.  Evolu- 
tion has  picked  superior  specimens 
for  students  and  teachers,  persons 
neither  negro  nor  Caucasian.  It  is 
an  inditement  of  the  negro — nothing 
in  his  past  to  imitate,  a  tribute  to  the 
Aryan — a  desire  to  become  like  him. 

All  that  Washington  has  demon- 
strated Ave  knew  before  the  war.  Cer- 
tain types  of  the  negroes  or  mulattoes 
could  be  made  into  excellent  work- 
men and  do  beautiful  work  under 
competent  direction.  Much  of  the 
building  since  the  war  has  been  done 
by  negro  mechanics.  Under  Chinese 
Gordon  negro  troops  behaved  well, 
under  our  Southern  contractors  they 
have  graded  almost  all  our  railroads. 
But  even  after  going  over  Tuskegee 
we  can  still  feel  the  truth  of  Tom 
Watson's  closing  remark,  the  negro 
has  accomplished  nothing.  He  has 
merely  imitated  his  superiors. 
Yours, 

Prentiss.    • 


Los  Bangs,  Cal.,  April  4,  1907. 
Mr.  Watson, 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  often  thought  if 
you  would  write  a  sketch  of  Jerry 
Simpson';^  life  it  would  be  very  inter- 
esting to  your  readers,  especially  those 
of  the  Populist  variety. 

The  San  Francisco  Call — a  Repub- 
lican paper — said  at  his  death,  that 
he  had  all  the  wit  and  sarcasm  of 
Blaine,  the  humor  of  Sunset  Cox  and 
was  more  than  a  match  for  either  of 
them  and  his  answer  to  Cannon's 
attack  on  him  for  his  speech  on  the 
Philippine  quCvStion  wherein  he 
referred  to  Cannon  as  the  "rusty  old 
smooth-bore  cannon  of  Illinois"  was 
one  of  the  wittiest  things  the  writer 
ever  heard.  His  hit  at  Mr.  Dingley 
when  he  said  he  could  read  London, 
clear  across  the  halls  of  Congress,  in 
the  hat  of  Mr.  Dingley,  the  father  of 
our  prosperity,  at  the  time  and  place, 
was  rich  beyond  compare. 

Many  other  things  I  have  heard 
and  read  make  me  think  he  must  have 
been  a  very  unique  and  interesting 
character  and  deserving  of  better 
treatment  than  seems  to  have  been 
accorded  him  a§  yet. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  J.  Stockton. 


Greenville,  O.,  June  3,  1907. 
Thomas  Watson, 

Thomson,  Ga. 

My  Dear  Sir : — I  have  been  buying 
the  Jeffersonian  at  newsdealers  here. 
The  May  number  failed  to  come,  and 
said  dealer  claimed  he  re-ordered  it. 
I  have  got  tired  waiting,  so  I  enclose 
draft  for  $1.50  for  which  send  me 
the  Jeffersonian  Magazine  for  one 
year.  Begin  with  the  May  190'( 
number. 

The  signing  of  the  Aldrich  bill  is 
the  chief  crime  of  this  administra- 
tion. It  would  not  do  for  Roosevelt 
to  plead  ignorance.  Fighting  the 
Standard  Oil  is  surely  only  a  blulT, 
when  millions  of   Government    (peo- 
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pie's)  money  is  put  in  Standard  Oil 
banks  free  of  interest.  The  idea  of 
selling  bonds  to  build  the  Panama 
canal,  when  the  Government  is  loan- 
ing the  banks  175  millions  free  of 
interest.  Such  acumen  used  in  pri- 
vate business  would  justify  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  receiver  or  a  guardian. 
I  believe  the  money  question  is  always 
vital,  but  the  people  have  present 
prosperity  and  do  not  see  the  hidden 
ti'aps  being  prepared  for  their  undo- 
ing. I  wish  to  see  the  wild  cat  cur- 
rency plan  denounced  as  "unsound 
money"  in  next  Democratic  plat- 
form, but  much  as  I  lean  toward  the 
money  question,  present  evidence  goes 
to  show  that  the  tariff  would  come 
nearer  uniting  the  friends  of  reform 
and  dividing  the  Republicans  than 
any  other  issue. 

Everything  points  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Bryan — Ohio  will  be  for 
him  regardless  of  what  you  see  in  the 
plutocratic  press.  There  is  no  other 
public  man  with  the  wide  acquain- 
tance that  the  people  have  any  con- 
fidence in.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  the 
fight  between  Foraker  and  Taft  was 
simply  a  matter  of  spoils — there  are 
not  enough  big  jobs  to  go  around. 

If  you  will  note,  the  railway  earn- 
ings are  continually  increasing,  not- 
withstanding   Finley's    cry    of   wolf. 
Very  truly, 

G.  L.  J. 


Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  June  3,  1907. 
Hon.  Thos.  E.  Watson, 
Thomson,  Ga. 
Dear  Sir — You  certainly  do  not 
believe  in  sacrificing  principle  for  the 
sake  of  expediency.  Your  criticism 
of  Hearst  is  proof  positive  of  this. 
Of  course  we  all  take  the  same  view 
of  the  matter  at  this  time  (including 
Mr.  Hearst  himself)  but  in  the  heat 
and  excitement  of  the  convention 
period  previous  to  the  last  State 
election,  a  great  many  honest  Jeffer- 
sonians  in  this  "neck  o'  the  woods" 
though  it  advisable  that  their  leader 


(Hearst)  should  listen  to  the  voice  of 
expediency  and  accept  the  so-called 
Democratic  nomination  at  the  hands 
of  Big  Chief  Charlie,  god  of  graft. 
Of  course  the  Big  Chief  did  not  fancy 
decorating  "Warrior  William"  with 
the  Tammany  colors  and  war  paint 
but  he  in  turn  took  counsel  of  expedi- 
ency. A  great  many  good  men 
thought  that  such  circumstances  as 
would  make  the  nomination  of  Hearst 
"a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished"  by  his  greatest  enemy  could 
be  nothing  less  than  providential.  I 
can  tell  you  it  is  not  so  easy  to  pass 
up  so  good  a  thing  as  that  Buffalo 
endorsement  appeared  to  be. 

Now,  after  the  excitement  of  the 
fray  is  over  and  we  can  calmly  and 
dispassionately  consider  the  situation 
in  its  different  lights,  shades  and  as- 
pects, it  is  an  easy  matter  to  detect 
where  mistakes  were  made  and  to  find 
fault  with  any  particular  one  of  the 
parties  connected  with  the  matter. 
Mr.  Hearst  acted,  I  believe,  in  the 
interests  of  his  principles  and  the 
whole  people,  according  to  the  light 
that  was  in  him  which  constituted  his 
conception  of  duty,  which  conception 
was  supplemented  by  that  of  able  and 
honest  advisers. 

We  farmers  know  how  easy  a  mat- 
ter it  is  to  be  convinced  by  the  smooth 
tongue  of  a  bunco-steerer,  amid  the 
mad  whirl,  the  dizzy  throng,  the  great 
white  lights  of  Broadway,  of  the 
genuineness  of  his  stock  of  gold 
bricks.  Out  on  the  farm — on  our 
own  dunghill,  in  our  native  element, 
such  a  feat  would  be  impossible.  It's 
the  unusual  surroundings  which 
gives  us  confidence  in  the  unusual 
methods  and  merchandise  of  the  brick 
vender.  So  it  was  with  the  honest 
but  gullible  Jeffersonians  in  the  late 
campaign  in  York  State.  They  knew 
Big  Chief  Charlie's  reputation  and 
yet  amidst  the  bustle  and  excitement 
of  the  ocasion  they  bought  his  brick 
and  paid  his  price  for  it. 

Why  cannot  all  the  really  Demo- 
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cratic  faction  pull  together  and  win  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  hoards  of 
special  privilege?  I  have  long  hoped 
to  see  the  real  Democrats  united  and 
fighting  under  one  banner  instead  of 
pulling  in  a  thousand  different  ways 
as  they  are  now  doing.  What  an  in- 
spiring spectacle  it  would  be  to  see 
Bryan,  Hearst,  Watson,  LaFoUette, 
Folk,  Dunne  of  Chicago,  and  Fagin 
and  Colby  of  New  Jersey  all  meeting 
round  a  common  campfire  and  mak- 
ing common  cause  of  war  on  privi- 
lege. 

I  never  miss  a  copy  of  the  Jepfer- 
SONIAN  and  have  asked  for  it  at 
various  stands  throughout  the  State 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  acquaint- 
ing the  newsdealer  with  its  existence 
and  to  attract  his  attention  to  its 
worth. 

Fraternally  yours, 
J.  Edward  Fitzgerald. 

South  Jamesport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Hon.  Thos.  E.  Watson, 
Thomson,  Ga. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Watson: — I  wish  I 
could  in  full  measure  express  to  you 
my  enjoyment  and  my  appreciation  of 
your  championship  of  right  as  I  know 
it  through  your  speeches  and  your 
writing.  As  I  read  your  brave,  earn- 
est editorials,  I  sometimes  take  issue 
with  you,  but  I  never  question  the 
honesty  of  your  position.  As  I  read 
I  feel  with  absolute  surety — the  man 
means  what  he  says,  he  means  it  justly 
and  unselfishly,  and  above  all  else  he 
feels  it — not  only  his  mind  but  his 
heart  is  speaking,  he  cares. 

I  would  be  absolutely  sincere. 

I  believe  you  always  just  and  un- 
selfish when  you  write  of  principles; 
when  you  deal  with  personalities  I 
think  you  sometimes  let  prejudice  in- 
fluence your  expressions.  Let  me  say 
here  I  gather  from  between  the  lines 
of  those  editorials,  that  plead  for  the 
lifting  of  humanity's  burden,  a 
spirit  too  strong  to  yield  to  the 
strength  of  prejudice  and  that  your 


occasional  biased  utterances  are  not 
controlling,  but  passing,  and  in  the 
serious  hour  of  decision  always  must 
your  mind  be  honest  and  your  heart 
courageous.  Words,  words — inade- 
quate words!  Still  I  would  have 
you  know  I  believe  in  you  and  am 
grateful  to  you  for  the  life  you  are 
giving  in  the  fight  for  mine  and  my 
brothers'  right  to  fair  laws,  that  make 
today's  slavery  less  and  count  for  to- 
morrow's freedom. 

I  know  into  your  life  has  come 
much  of  discouragement,  bitterness, 
illness  both  of  body  and  of  heart  and 
spirit,  and  it  has  been  a  hard,  hard 
struggle,  but  be  comforted ;  yours  has 
not  been  and  is  not  a  life  of  failure; 
successful  far  beyond  your  knowl- 
edge have  you  been  when  you  have 
felt  yourself  most  defeated. 

Truth's  victories  are  long  in  the 
winning,  and  her  brave  soldiers  can 
know  little  of  aught  except  constant 
service  and  the  glory  of  death  on  the 
fighting  line. 

Think,  Mr.  Watson,  what  the  fight- 
ing means.  Men  and  women  saved 
to  manhood  and  womanhood,  to  the 
bright  fireside  of  home  and  the  smiles 
of  love ;  and  to  the  children  their  heri- 
tage of  playground  and  schoolroom. 
And  they  are  saved  to  this  from 
what?  In  many  and  many  instances 
from  dispirited  manhood  that  cannot 
say 

"However  straight  may  be  the  gate. 
How  charged  with  punishment  the 
scroll, 
I  am  the  master  of  my  fate — 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul." 

I  enclose  subscription  for  the  maga- 
zine and  weekly.     With   a  thousand 
good  wishes  for  the  editor, 
Sincerely, 
Ruth  G,  C,  Hollingsworth. 
308  Rawson  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga, 
April  14,  1907, 
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Ask    An    Easier    One    Than  "Why  Do 
Historians  ^Differ?" 

Hon.  Thos.  E.  Watson, 
Thomson,  Ga. 
Dear  Sir: — I  have  just  been  read- 
ing the  life  and  times  of  General 
Jackson  in  your  June  issue  of  the 
Jeffersonian  magazine,  and  find 
that  it  does  not  correspond  with  the 
history  I  have  of  that  affair.  You 
say  on  page  586  of  your  magazine 
that  Overton  and  Jackson  walked  Zl 
hundred  yards,  when  the  surgeon  dis- 
covered that  one  of  Jackson's  shoes 
was  full  of  blood.  My  history  of 
Jackson,  by  John  Frost,  LL.D.,  pub- 
lished by  Henry  Bill,  New  York,  in 
1861,  says  Jackson  rode  on  horseback 
twenty  miles,  accompanied  by  his  sur- 
geon, and  not  until  they  reached  their 
destination  was  it  found  out  that 
Jackson  was  wounded.  (Page  91, 
Frost's  History  of  Jackson.)  What 
is  the  reason  of  so  great  a  discrep- 
ency  in  the  two  accounts  of  the  same 
transaction?  Yours  truly, 

S.  A.  Black. 

Manhattan,  Kansas. 

R.  F.  D.  2,  June  1,  1907. 

(Editor's  Note:  Our  friend,  Mr. 
Black,  need  not  be  surprised  at  the 
difference  between  the  two  accounts 
of  the  duel.  We  used  Barton's,  but 
cannot  vouch  for  it.  No  two  men 
can  give  the  same  account  of  any 
fight,  and  history  teems  with  contra- 
dictory stories  told  by  witnesses  who 
seemed  to  be  honestly  trying  to  tell 
the  truth.) 


Hon.  Thos.  E.  Watson, 
Thompson,  Ga. 
Dear  Sir: — I  have  been  reading 
Watson's  Magazine  from  the  very 
first  issue  until  those  New  York  ras- 
cals kicked  you  out,  then  I  said  to 
them  most  emphatically  No  when  they 


wanted  me  to  take  stock  in  their  ras- 
cally schemes,  and  asked  for  oyily  ten 
dollars.  And  now  I  have  been  read- 
ing since  its  first  issue  Watson's 
Jeffersonian  magazine,  also  since  its 
first  issue  the  Weekly  Jeffersonian. 
I  am  pleased  very  much  by  the  way 
you  go  for  all  dishonesty  and  fraud, 
no  matter  whether  found  in  high  or 
low  places — the  trusts,  the  railroads, 
and  all  corporations  that  do  not  act 
honestly.  The  Farmers'  Union 
comes  in  for  a  hearty  endorsement, 
which  is  right.  But  the  publishing  of 
the  letter  written  by  A.  B.  Jones  in 
your  May  issue  of  the  Jeffersonian 
magazine  I  think  is  a  blunder  I  was 
not  looking  for  in  your  magazine. 
When  A.  B.  Jones,  or  any  other  man, 
speaks  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the 
manner  Jones  does  he  will  be  wise  to 
stay  in  Alabama  or  still  farther  away 
from  Kansas.  Such  letters  have  a 
tendency  to  open  up  old  wounds  that 
we  up  here  have  been  trying  for  forty 
years  to  get  healed  over  and  forgot- 
ten. But  the  reading  of  that  letter 
called  up  memories  that  I  have  been 
trying  for  forty  years  to  forget,  and 
had  thought  I  had  almost  gotten  over 
it,  but  that  letter  reminds  me  that 
there  has  been  a  vacant  chair  in  my 
house  ever  since  the  battle  of  the  Wil- 
derness. Lincoln  was  the  best  friend 
the  South  ever  had,  and  had  they 
paid  any  attention  to  his  proclama- 
tion they  would  have  kept  their 
slaves,  but  as  they  did  not  they  freed 
their  own  slaves  by  their  refusal  to 
comply  with  his  proclamation.  It  is 
not  worth  while  to  answer  all  of 
Jones'  tirade  of  abuse.  History  con- 
tradicts him  clear  through.  I  am 
sorry  you  published  his  letter,  for  I 
was  almost  sure  such  a  spirit  as  Jones 
manifests  had  died  out  entirely.  Hope 
it  will.  S.  A,  Black. 

Manhattan,  Kan.,  May  14,  1907. 


"How  Doth  the  Simple  Spelling  Bee," 
by  Owen  Wister.  Macmillau  Co.,  New 
York. 

The  author  of  "The  Virginians"  long 
ago  gave  ample  evidence  of  the  posses- 
sion of  a  rich  vein  of  humor.  The  epi- 
sode of  the  mixed  babies,  and  of  the  job 
which  the  Virginian  put  up  on  the  self- 
complacent,  cock-sure  drummer,  are  as 
good  as  anything  in  Mark  Twain's 
''Roughing  It." 

In  this  volume,  there  is  fun  from  start 
to  finish, — healthy,  natural,  contagious, 
irresistible  fun.  Of  course,  the  butt  of 
the  ridicule  is  the  Simplified  Spelling — 
a  fad  which  not  long  ago,  assumed  such 
serious  proportions  as  to  capture  a 
President.  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  can  read  this 
volume  and  resist  its  varied  resources  of 
merriment,  he  is  stoical  to  a  degree. 


"The  Bloody  Likes,"  by  Felix  Richard 
Callaway. 

This  volume  of  Memoirs,  published  by 
the  Author,  who  lives  at  Shreveport,  La., 
is  extremely  interesting  reading  to  those 
who  love  to  linger  upon  life-like  reminis- 
cences of  "Old  Times." 

;Mr.  Callaway  was  born  in  Crawf  ordville, 
Ga.,  the  home  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens. 
Later,  he  lived  in  Sparta,  Ga.  Relating 
to  this  period  of  his  life,  we  quote  from 
his  book : 

"My  grandfather  lived  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  Court  House,  and  when 
Court  adjourned  for  dinner,  nearly  every 
lawyer  of  note  was  invited  to  go  home 
with  my  uncle  Mack  and  Dick  Johnston 
to  take  dinner,  and  a  tempting  board  was 
prepared  for  them.  He  lived  "at  the 
fountain    head,"    and   was    wealthy    and 


could  afford  to  give  sumptuous  dinners 
to  his  friends.  At  that  table  on  that 
eventful  day,  I  listened  to  the  most  ani- 
mated and  instructive  conversation  as  has 
ever  been  my  good  luck  to  hear. 

There  was  a  man  well-informed  on 
the  topics  of  the  day,  whose  name  I  can- 
not remember,  and  he  was  a  perfect 
gentleman.  He  led  off  with  a  fine  talk 
on  oratory  and  the  different  men  he  had 
heard  speak  in  and  out  of  Congress. 

Alee.  Stephens  followed  with  an  inter- 
esting talk,  saying  he  had  heard  Calhoun, 
Clay  and  Webster,  but  Representative 
Gentry,  I  think  of  Tennessee,  could  grasp 
a  subject  sooner,  and  say  more  in  a  given 
time  than  any  man  he  ever  had  heard  ad- 
dress an  audience.  Linton  Stephens  came 
next;  he  spoke  of  the  old  Roman  and 
Grecian  orators.  He  made  a  fine  talk. 
Then  Dick  J.ohnston,  the  best  scholar  in 
the  Court,  made  a  good  talk  on  the  ora- 
tors of  England.  He  spoke  of  Peel  and 
others  and  closed  with  a  word  of  Bona- 
parte. All  had  spoken  but  Toombs,  and 
all  eyes  were  upon  him,  and  every  man 
that  ever  heard  or  read  anything  that 
grand  speaker  wrote,  knows  that  he  never 
took  a  back  seat  when  any  vital  question 
or  great  subject  was  to  be  talked  about  or 
discussed.  He  came  to  the  front  in  his 
own  natural  style,  spoke  of  many  excel- 
lent addresses  he  had  heard  in  and  out  of 
the  Senate.  He  then  turned  toward  my 
grandfather  and  said :  "Mr.  Johnston,  I 
have  heard  many  able  speakers,  but  I 
would  give  one  thousand  dollars  any  day 
if  I  could  say  with  the  same  tone  of 
voice  and  expression  that  George  Pierce 
could  say:  'Almighty  God,'  in  a  sei-mon." 

There   was    profound    silence    at    this 
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remark,  and  had  a  pin  fallen  among  the 
crowd,  you  could  have  heard  it.  A  smile 
of  admiration  passed  over  every  coun- 
tenance around  that' board. 

Dick  Johnston  then  arose  and  invited 
the  entire  company  to  the  sitting  room, 
where  a  feast  of  pleasant  conversation 
was  enjoyed." 

The  Dick  Johnston  referred  to  in  the 
above  extract  was  the  well-known  Author 
who  wrote  "Dukesborough  Tales,"  "Old 
Mark  Langston"  and  other  stories  of 
Georgia's  ante-bellum  days.  He  was  the 
particular  friend  of  Alexander  H.  Ste- 
phens and  wrote  the  best  biography  that 
we  have  of  that  great  and  lovable  man. 

Mr.  Callaway's  recollections  of  war- 
times teem  with  facts  that  chain  the  atten- 
tion, leaving  upon  one's  mind  a  vivid 
impression  of  the  horrors  of  that  most 
insane  of  wars. 

For  example,  read  his  brief  description 
of  the  celebrated  "Crater"  episode  at 
Petersburg  during  the  closing  scenes  of 
the  war  when  the  struggle  had  become 
utterly  savage,  almost  maniacal : 

"On  July  30,  1864,  this  order  came  to 
us:  "Double  your  guard  and  prepare  for 
an  attack  at  5  a.  m.  The  mine  will  be 
exploded.  All  artillery  men  take  care  of 
yourselves  as  best  you  can.  Leave  your 
guns  and  be  governed  by  conditions."  I 
walked  to  the  edge  of  Fort  No.  10,  "Fort 
Hell"  as  we  called  it,  and  took  a  look  at 
the  ground,  more  to  select  an  exit  than 
anything  else. 

The  firing  from  Grant's  line  ten  min- 
utes before  the  explosion  was  terrific. 
Not  a  shot  was  fired  by  Lee's  men.  Two 
minutes  after  the  explosion  not  another 
shot  came  from  Grant's  men.  No  firing 
on  eother  side.  Directly  at  the  gap  both 
to  the  right  and  left,  the  firing  from  the 
enemy's  line  was  terrific.  Not  a  response 
from  the  Southern  side.  Lee's  men  were 
forming  their  line  and  closing  the  gap. 
After  it  was  closed  the  firing  was  con- 
tinued only  on  the  right  and  left  by  the 
enemy,  but  from  all  sides,  both  ways, 
to  the  front  and  rear  of  Lee's  forces  for 
about  sixty  minutes.  All  firing  on  both 
sides  then  ceased,  and  left  the  lines  as 
they  were.  The  pickets  from  each  side 
fired  about  three  shots  per  minute. 

If  the  reader  of  this  little  reminisence 
would  imagine  himself  on  a  mountain, 
when  he  knew  there  were  a  thousand 
pounds  of  dynamite  directly  under  him, 


and  that  it  would  explode  any  second,  he 
can  form  some  idea  of  how  one  felt 
standing  above  such  a  crater.  I  do  not 
think  General  Lee  was  three  minutes 
wrong  in  his  calculations.  A  low  rum- 
bling noise  like  distant  thunder;  the  veiy 
ground  shook  like  an  aspen  leaf.  On  my 
right  I  saw  a  battery,  men  and  guns,  rise 
many  feet  in  the  air.  I  turned  and  ran 
in  an  opposite  direction  for  only  a  short 
distance,  for  really  there  was  no  safe 
place  for  a  man  to  go.  There  was  but 
one  explosion.  For  about  a  minute 
everything  was  as  still  as  death.  I  then 
looked  to  my  right.  Language  is  inade- 
quate to  describe  what  I  saw.  Let  the 
reader  penase  Dante's  Inferno,  where 
Michael  and  the  devils  of  hell  made  their 
charge  on  the  spirits  of  the  children  of 
God.  Many  hundreds  of  drunken  negro 
soldiers,  in  no  alignment  whatever,  with 
guns  and  swords  in  their  hands,  rushed 
forward  pell-mell. 

They  did  not  seem  to  notice  us.  They 
pressed  forwards  towards  the  city.  On 
they  came,  in  countless  numbers. 

At  a  given  signal  of  three  guns,  on  our 
left,  which  I  knew  to  be  the  notes  of 
Lee's  three  rattlers,  Wilcox,  Heath  and 
Mahone,  all  under  the  eye  of  that  match- 
less soldier,  A.  P.  Hill's  Army  Corps. 
The  line  was  soon  formed.  I  think  Ma- 
hone's  men  were  the  first  to  close  the  gap 
and  drive  back  the  still  advancing  negro 
hosts,  lea\'ing  a  large  number  cut  off  on 
our  side.  This  crowd  soon  perceived  the 
situation  in  which  they  were  placed.  I 
think  it  sobered  every  drunken  negi'O  in 
a  remarkably  short  lapse  of  time.  They 
turned  back  on  the  Southern  line  only 
to  meet  certain  death.  I  had  no  place 
for  retreat,  but  sat  down  on  one  of  the 
guns  of  the  battery.  I  think  at  this  time 
the  black  troops  did  their  best  to  sur- 
render. General  Mahone  rode  up  to  the 
line  and  gave  the  order:  "Cease  firing  on 
these  people,"  but  some  of  his  men  said 
he  would  turn  his  head  and  in  a  low  voice 
say:  "Boys  kill  every  one  of  those  nig- 
gers." Many  of  them  broke  through  tne 
line  and  escaped  to  their  own  forces.  / 
saw  a  detail  of  men  start  to  General  Lee's 
quarters  with  about  a  dozen  negro  pris- 
oners. I  have  heard  afterwards  that  they 
would  stop  on  the  way  and  kill  the  pris- 
oners and  only  reached  General  Lee  with 
one  negro." 

Mr.  Callaway  also  gives  a  sympathetic 
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and  valuable  sketch  of  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill 
the  most  perfect  lieutenant  that  the  world 
has  known  since  Desaix  fell  at  Marengo. 

In  his  life  Stonewall  Jackson  leant  on 
A.  P.  Hill — in  his  delirium  he  gave  his 
last  orders  to  A.  P.  Hill. 

In  his  life,  Robei't  E.  Lee  leant  upon 
A.  P.  Hill — in  his  delirium  he  gave  his 
last  order  "Send  A.  P.  Hill  to  the  front." 

Show  me  the  soldier  who  sleeps  under 
a  nobler  monument  than  this ! 


"The  Conquest  of  Bread,"  by  Prince 
Kropotkin.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York. 

Of  Prince  Kropotkin's  book  one  can 
say  that  it  is  another  book  in  favor  of 
Socialism,  and  that  is  about  all  one  can 
say.  What  can  you  do  with  an  author 
who  starts  out  with  the  proposition  that 
"the  communal  possession  of  land  has 
been  destroyed  in  Western  Europe,  not 
from  within,  but  from  without,  by  gov- 
ernments which  created  a  land  monopoly 
in  favor  of  the  nobility  and  the  middle 
classes'?" 

There  is  no  sanity  in  the  mental  pro- 
cesses of  such  a  man.  He  reads,  not  to 
learn  the  truth,  but  to  support  a  theoiy. 
He  does  not  see  facts  in  their  true  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  but  only  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  proposition  he  wants  to  estab- 
Ush. 

The  private  ownership  of  land  grew 
out  of  the  tribal  necessity  of  rewarding 
the  individual  with  the  product  of  his 
own  labor.  The  individual  tribesman, 
working  with  his  own  hands,  made  the 
-first  piece  of  improved  land  that  God's 
sun  ever  shone  upon.  No  tribe  ever  did, 
since  the  morning  stars  sang  together, 
march  out  collectively  against  the  wilder- 
.ness  and  subdue  it — never!  Tribes  wan- 
dered the  jungles  of  Africa,  the  deserts 
of  Asia,  the  forests  of  America,  thous- 
ands upon  thousands  of  years,  and  yet 
no  tribe,  acting  in  a  collective  tribal 
capacity  ever  created  a  system  of  agi'i- 
culture,  ever  built  a  city,  ever  dug  a  canal, 
ever  floated  a  ship.  The  individual  tribes- 
man did  the  work  which  snatched  the 
land  from  the  wilderness,  and  made  it  a 
farm.  So  long  as  the  tribal  land 
belonged  in  common  to  the  tribe,  and  was 
parcelled  out  among  the  tribesmen  from 
time  to  time,  no  considerable  improve- 
ments were  possible.  Our  Teutonic 
ancestors   would     never     have     advanced 


beyond  the  semi-nomadic  state  had  not 
the  periodical  allotment  of  the  land  given 
way   to   individual   ownership. 

Jones  will  not  beautify  a  home,  be- 
cause of  the  love  he  bears  to  Brown : 
he  does  it  for  the  love  of  Jones.  Brown 
will  not  slave  his  youth  out  felling  trees, 
rolling  logs,  plowing  up  roots,  taking  out 
stumps,  digging  ditches  and  making 
fences,  because  he  wants  Smith  to  have 
a  nice  farm :  he  does  it  because  he  wants 
Brown  to  have  a  nice  fann.  Nor  would 
he  undergo  the  toil  even  then  did  not  the 
law  encourage  him  by  allowing  him  the 
right  to  transfer  the  farm  to  a  purchaser, 
or  to  his  wife  or  child. 

To  fancy  that  any  other  motive  than 
self-interest  will  move  the  masses  of  man- 
kind, is  to  class  one's  self  as  a  mere 
dreamer. 

Communal  ownership  of  land  in  Wes- 
tern Europe,  and  eveiywhere  else,  went 
down,  not  from  without,  but  from  within. 

When  did  any  government  ever  create 
a  land  monopoly?  A  pest  upon  such 
recklessness  of  assertion.  When  the 
Franks  over-ran  Gaul,  they  found  pri- 
vate ownership  already  in  existence,  and 
Gaul  was  so  much  more  prosperous  than 
communal  Germany  that  private  owner- 
ship went  from  Gaul  to  take  possession 
of  Germany,  and  to  make  it,  also,  great 
and  prosperous. 

When  the  Normans  over-ran  England, 
they  found  private  ownership  in  force, 
and  they  merely  upheld  the  system. 

Prince  Kropotkin  devotes  a  chapter  to 
that  provoking  Socialist  stumbling-block 
'Who  will  do  the  nasty  work  under 
Socialism'?" 

This  question  does,  indeed  fret  our 
Socialist  friends  mightily. 

This  Russian  Prince  gets  rid  of  the 
difficulty  by  M  ying,  in  effect,  that  the 
"nasty  work"  will  be  done  by  machinery. 

He  appears  to  think  that  he  has  met 
the  whole  case  by  telling  how  we  will  get 
our  shoes  "shined,"  our  soiled  clothes 
washed,  and  our  dii"ty  dishes  washed. . 

It  never  seems  to  occur  to  him  that  he 
has  not  even  touched  the  niost  disagreeable 
tasks. 

Reading  an  impractical,  moon-shiny 
book  like  this,  one  thinks  of  the  Marquis 
Condorcet,  of  the  French  Revolution. 
His  head,  like  that  of  Prince  Kropotkin, 
was  full  of  generous  dreams   of  human 
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perfectibility,  and  he  lost  his  life  by  not 
knowing  how  to  order  his  eggs! 

Classed  as  a  "Suspect"  by  those  Sans- 
culottes whom  he  was  trying  to  elevate, 
he  hid  himself  in  a  poor  woman's  hut. 
Hungrs',  he  begged  her  to  make  him  an 
egg   omelette. 

The  woman  asked,  "How  many  eggs 
thereto,    Citizen?" 

The  Marquis,  who  knew  nothing  of 
such  things,  answered,  absently,  "yi 
dozen." 

Then  the  woman  knew  he  must  be  an 
aristocrat,  hiding  out,  and  being  a  good 
patriot,  she  betrayed  him. 

"Op  Such  is  the  Kingdom,"  by  Richard 
L.  Metcalfe.  Woodruff-Collins  Press, 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 

In  this  volume  of  sketches  there  is 
much  to  soften  the  heart,  purify  the 
thoughts,  and  inspire  to  renewed  effort 
one's  better  nature.  In  the  awful  contest 
between  the  good  and  the  bad  which  rages 
evermore  in  the  soul  of  each  of  us,  the 
good  angel  needs  all  the  help  it  can  get, 
and  books  like  this  do  help. 

''Going  down  the  valley/'  is  perhaps 
the  most  touching  chapter  in  the  book. 
The  influence  of  music  on  the  sick,  the 
suffei'ing,  the  djang,  and  on  those  who 
mourn  the  dead,  is  a  subject  capable  of 
infinite  illustration,  and  the  author  has 
been  happy  in  his  selections. 

To  me,  the  most  overpowering  picture 
in  all  that  rich  collection  at  the  Museum 
in  Central  Park,  New  York,  is  the  paint- 
ing which  represents  the  dying  Mozart 
sun-ounded  by  a  few  faithful  friends 
who  are  chanting  his  own  "Requiem." 
The  face  of  the  man  in  the  chair — the 
musician  who  knows  that  he  will  soon  be 
dead  and  whose  soul  is  being  lifted  by 
that  man-elous  melody — appealed  to  me 
as  nothing  on  canvas  ever  did  before. 

Thomas  Moore,  whose  poetiy  is  unduly 
neglected  nowadays,  has  made  fine  use  of 
his  knowledge  of  the  subtle  power  of 
music  where  he  sings  of  the  sinner 
brought  back  to  the  right  path  by  the 
song  that  was  linked  with  the  pure  asso- 
ciations of  his  youth. 


Among  other  illustrations,  'Mr.  Met- 
calfe gives  this: 

"A  few  days  before  his  death  a  Mis- 
sourian,  famous  as  a  brave  officer  in  the 
Confederate  army,  said  to  his  wife :  "As 
soon  as  the  doctor  tells  you  I  am  dying, 
I  want  Lu  (his  daughter)  to  go  to  the 
piano  and  play  'Jesus,  Lover  of  my 
soul.'  When  the  doctor  annoi;nced  that 
death  was  rapidly  approaching,  the 
daughter  took  her  seat  at  the  instrument, 
and  with  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks, 
played  that  fine  old  air  as  it  was  never 
played  before.  The  dying  man  heard 
the  music  and  recognized  the  sign.  With 
a  smile  on  his  face — and  faintly  repeat- 
ing the  words:  'Safe  into  the  haven 
guide;  0,  receive  my  soul  at  last' — the 
fine  old  soldier  passed  down  the  valley." 


"Napoleon,"  by  W.  H.  P,  Phyfe.    G.  P. 

Putnam's  Sons,  Publishers,  New  York. 
A  narrative  of  "the  Return  from  St. 
Helena." 

Mr.  Phyfe's  beautifully  printed,  illus- 
trated and  bound  volume  describes  inter- 
estingly and  without  any  effort  at  mere 
effect,  the  action  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment in  reclaiming  from  Great  Britain 
the  body  of  the.  Emperor,  and  the  bring- 
ing back  for  final  sepulture  in  Paris  of 
the  remains,  in  order  that  the  dying  wish 
might  be  fulfilled  and  his  ashes  repose 
"on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  in  the  midst  of 
the  French  people  whom  I  have  so  much 
loved." 


"The  Greatest  Fact  in  Modern  His- 
tory," by  Whitelaw  Reid.  New  York. 
Thomas  P.  Crowell  &  Co.,  Publishers. 

A  scholai'ly  review  of  the  underlying 
causes  that  brought  about  the  Revolution- 
ary War  and  the  creation  of  our  Re- 
public,— which  Mr.  Reid,  with  a  view  co 
flattering  us,  calls  "The  Greatest  Fact  in 
Modern  Historj'." 

D'Israeli  used  to  say  that  there  was 
only  one  great  fact  in  modern  history, — 
the  French  Revolution, — but  then  he 
may  have  superciliously  overlooked  the 
establishment  of  the  .United   States. 


WHAT  THL  PRL55  SAY  ABOUT  US. 


Tom  Watson's  Publications. 

Good  citizens,  who  see  that  the  old 
political  parties  are  controlled  by- 
plutocrats  and  priests,  should  eagerly 
sieze  the  opportunity  now  afforded  in 
the  publications  edited  and  published 
by  Thos.  E.  Watson,  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
to  counteract  the  influence  of  the 
papers  published  in  the  interests  of 
corrupt  and  despotic  corporations, 
and  extend  the  circulation  and  power 
of  The  Weekly  Jeffersonian  and  the 
Jeffersonian  Magazine.  Mr.  Wat- 
son has  a  national  reputation  as  an 
editor  and  orator,  and  he  puts  the 
best  of  his  powers  in  his  weekly  and 
monthly  publications.  Their  motto 
is — 

"Here  shall  the  Press  the  people's 
rights  maintain, 
Unawed   by   influence    and    un- 
bribed  by  gain." 

— American  Whip. 


An  exchange  says  it  would  like  to 
see  the  Democratic  nomination  go  to 
Tom  Watson.  Bryanites  may  look 
upon  this  as  a  joke,  but  we  want  to 
say,  in  view  of  the  present  trend  of 
public  opinion,  that  we  believe  Tom 
Watson  would  be  a  mighty  good  man 
to  nominate.  One  of  the  ablest  men 
in  the  land  today,  there  is  nothing 
against  him,  and  on  the  great  question 
of  corporations,  he  is  straight  as  a 
string.  Nobody  owns  him,  nobody  can 
buy  him,  bully  him,  or  fool  him. 
Is  Bryan  equally  sound  on  these 
vital  points?  Who  believes  he  is? 
The  Democracy  may  be  mighty  glad 
and  willing — and  mighty  lucky — to 
have  as  good  a  standard-bearer  as 
Tom  Watson  in  the  coming  contest. — • 
Bartow  (Fla.)  Record. 


ziNE  is  on  our  desk  and  if  possible  is 
an  improvement  over  the  previous 
issue.  If  you  have  not  seen  this  maga- 
zine send  15  cents  to  the  publishers 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  secure  a  copy. 
Aside  from  its  general  magazine  fea- 
tures, the  editorials  of  Mr.  Watson 
will  make  your  blood  tingle  in  your 
veins  unless  it  has  turned  to  water 
and  the  milk  of  human  kindness  has 
dried  from  your  bosom — for  Watson 
is  a  man  who  loves  his  fellow  man 
and  his  spirit  is  breathed  into  every 
line  he  writes. — A^ivil  Herald,  Hon- 
doro,  Tex. 


Watson's  Jeffersonian  Magazine 
says:  ''The  'Eternity  Flyer'  leaves 
New  York  daily  over  the  Southern 
Railway  for  Atlanta."  Tom  might 
have  added  that  the  "Death  Dealer" 
leaves  Salisbury  daily  over  the  South- 
ern for  St.  Louis  and  other  Western 
points. — The  Hornet,  Hickory,  N.  C. 


Watson's  Weekly  Jeffersonian 
hands  out  this  hot  tamali  to  Congress- 
man Livington,  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
district :  ' '  Honesty  and  sincerity  are 
alien  to  his  character.  He  revels  in 
double  dealing;  he  is  rotten  to  the 
core;  and  he  is,  besides,  that  most 
disgusting  of  all  bad  men — an  aged 
libertine."  Now,  you  just  watch 
Bre'r  Lon  come  back  in  choicer  (?) 
language. — Lake   City    (Fla.)    Index. 


Tom  Watson 's  Jeffersonian  Maga- 


Watson  's  Jeffersonian  Magazine, 
published  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  worth 
while — and  more.  Thos.  E.  Watson, 
its  editor  and  publisher,  has  brains 
and  conscience  plus.  Seeing  matters 
and  things  appertaining  unto  society 
and  government  in  their  true  pros- 
pective, he  presents  them  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  at  least  disturb  the  men- 
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tal    operations    of    the    " What-is-is-     Have  some. — The    Glovers'    Revieiv, 
Right"  believer.    It's  genuine  mental     Gloversville,  N.  Y. 
nourishment  with  a  dash  of  Tabasco. 


SAY  OF  OTHER  LDIT0R5. 


How  the  Telegraph  Trust  Robs  the 
People. 

Since  the  first  of  April  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  been  compelled  to 
pay  an  advance  of  from  20  to  60  per 
cent  in  our  already  excessive  tele- 
graph tolls.  A  few  comparative 
prices  on  ten-word  messages  will  give 
an  exact  idea  of  the  extent  of  this 
increase : 

Former    Present    Percentage 
Rate       Rate       of  Increase 

New  York  to  Chicago 

(day  rate)    $.40  $.50    25 

New  York  to  Chicago 

(night  rate)    .30     .40     SSU. 

New  York  to  Boston  .25  .30  20 
New  York  to  Buffalo  .25  .35  40 
New  York  to 

Pittsburg .25     .35     40 

New  York  to 

Washington     .25     .30     20 

New  York  to 

Portland,  Me. .25     .35     40 

New  York  to  other 

points  in  Maine .25     .40     60 

The  increase  from  New  York  to  St. 
Louis  was  the  same  as  that  to  Chicago. 
From  New  York  to  Philadelphia  there 
was  no  raise  on  April  1,  but  there 
had  been  an  increase  less  than  two 
■years  before.  From  Chicago,  Cincin- 
nati, St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  Omaha 
and  other  like  points  the  raise  was 
marked,  amounting  often  to  33  1-3 
per  cent  or  more. 

This  addition  to  already  excessive 
charges  followed  a  "working  agree- 
ment" between  the  Western  Union 
and  the  Postal,  which  ended  competi- 
tion and  practically  created  a  Tele- 
graph Trust. 

The  excuse  given  for  the  advance 
of  rates  is  three-fold :  The  telephone 
competition,  the  cutting  off  of  race 
track  wires  and  the  increase  of  wages. 

As  for  telephone  competition,  the 
usual  method  of  meeting  competition 


is  by  reducing  prices,  not  by  raising 
them.  In  regard  to  cutting  off  of 
the  gambling  wires,  it  is  publicly 
claimed  that  one  of  the  companies  still 
secretly  maintains  this  service.  On 
the  question  of  wages,  the  raise  was 
only  10  per  cent  to  the  older  oper- 
ators. The  telegraphers  claim  that  by 
means  of  the  shifting  of  men  and  the 
"starvation  list"  this  increase  is  al- 
most wholly  nullified.  It  is  on  this 
ground,  among  others,  that  a  general 
strike  is  now  threatened. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Westera 
Union  and  Postal  is  each  $100,000,000. 
In  addition  the  Western  Union  is 
reported  as  bonded  for  $53,000,000. 
In  1888  and  1894  experts  estimated 
that  the  lines  of  that  company  could 
be  duplicated  at  from  $18,000,000  to 
$25,000,000.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  anybody  to  show  that  the  actual 
investment  of  the  Western  Union  is 
now  or  ever  has  been  more  than 
$35,000,000.  With  its  recently  issued 
bonds  the  concern  is  capitalized  at 
$153,000,000  or  nearly  five  times  its 
real  value.  On  this  enormous  watered 
stock  the  American  people  are  re- 
quired to  pay  dividends. 

On  an  honest  basis,  with  fictitious 
capital  eliminated,  the  Western  Union 
could  afford  to  carry  a  ten-word  mes- 
sage from  New  York  to  Chicago  for 
20  cents,  instead  of  50,  and  still  make 
money. 

In  England  the  rate  for  dispatches 
is  a  cent  a  word.  The  same  is  true 
for  ordinary  distances  in  Australia, 
where  the  population  is  much  sparser 
than  here.  In  most  Continental  coun- 
tries the  charge  is  about  the  same,  in 
Switzerland  less. 

Thus  it  is  that  these  corporations, 
whose  business  should  be  a  part  of 
the  post  office  system,  rob  the  Amer- 
ican people. — New  York  American. 
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Mr.  Fairbanks. 

Senator  Hemenway,  who  is  manag- 
ing the  Fairbanks  boom,  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  the  Vice-President  ex- 
pects neither  bouquets  or  bricks  from 
the  administration  in  his  presidential 
candidacy.  This  is  evidently  a  cor- 
rect intimation  of  the  Fairbanks  atti- 
tude and  expectation.  Mr.  Fairbanks 
is  clearly  not  expecting  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's support,  and  he  is  in  a  positioii 
to  insist  that  the  President  shall  not 
use  his  influence  in  direct  opposition 
to  his  candidacy.  In  fact,  Mr.  Fair- 
banks is  in  a  very  dignified  way  en- 
deavoring to  discredit  the  prevalent 
idea  that  a  Vice-President  is  neces- 
sarily politically  shelved  unless  he 
should  come  accidentally  into  the 
chair  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  and, 
however  earnestly  Mr.  Roosevelt  may 
desire  the  nomination  of  Taft  or  any 
other  man  who  may  be  expected  to 
take  up  and  carry  out  the  policies 
of  the  present  administration,  the 
Vice-President  can  reasonably  ask 
that  if  he  is  to  receive  no  bouquets 
from  the  White  House  political  con- 
servatory he  shall  not  have  any  bricks 
hurled  at  him  from  the  administration 
castle  of  influence. — Nashville  Ban- 
ner. 


The  First  Lesson. 


We  want  to  begin  (not  a  "Bible 
Class"')  a  class  in  common  sense 
knowledge.  Below  we  offer  the  first 
lesson,  taken  from  the  editorial  col- 
umns of  The  Missouri  World,  a  paper 
published  at  Chillicothe,  Mo.  Such 
as  have  been  feeding  on  the  husks  of 
partisan  fakes  and  delusions, — such 
as  the  "Republican"  New  Era,  the 
"Democratic"  Intelligencer,  the 
"Blue  Law"  preachers,  the  "Social- 
istic" dreamers,  the  "Fraternal"  pa- 
triots, and  a  lot  of  others  who  have 
been  stranded  on  the  shores  of  "Lake 
Assininity,"  are  invited  to  learn  this 
lesson. — Ed.] 

The  railroad  magnates  never  before 
have  had  such  a  soft  snap  as  they  now 


have.  They  o\vn  banks.  They  issue 
railroad  bonds  and  have  their  banks 
buy  them.  Then  they  have  their 
banks  deposit  these  railroad  bonds 
with  the  Government  as  security  for 
government  deposits.  Accepting  rail- 
road bonds  as  security  for  deposits  of 
Government  money  is  a  new  policy 
quite  recently  adopted  by  the  author- 
ities at  Washington.  The  banks  get 
the  use  of  the  money  entirely  free. 
The  Government  gets  nothing.  Mil- 
lions and  millions  and  millions  of  tax 
money  collected  from  the  people  is 
turned  over  to  the  railroad  magnates' 
banks.  Rockefeller  is  in  the  railroad 
business  as  well  as  the  oil  business. 
He  is  getting  his  share  of  the  free 
money.  Just  think  of  it! — The  Mis- 
souri World,  May  8,  1907. 

Lesson  No.  2  for  our  Class  in  Com- 
mon-Sense Knowledge,  From 
The  Missouri  World  of  May  22, 
1907. 
The  people  must  learn  that  a  few 
rule  them  by  fooling  them.  They 
must  get  onto  the  sham  battles  and 
decoys.  They  must  learn  that  the 
great  politicians  engage  in  strategy. 
For  example,  this  fight  of  Rockefeller 
and  the  railroads  against  the  Presi- 
dent is  all  stage-play  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  people.  The  fact 
is,  the  President's  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Cortelyou,  is  right  now 
fairly  stuffing  Rockefeller's  bank  with 
deposits  of  government  tax  money  as 
a  free  loan,  and  at  the  same  time  is 
issuing  new  interest-bearing  bonds. 
The  sham  looks  so  much  like  the  real 
that  the  only  safe  way  for  the  people 
to  do  is  to  get  out  of  the  political 
parties  that  the  monopolies  are  in,  and 
look  upon  every  old  party  platform, 
speech  and  leader  as  a  sham. 

How  About  It? 

Mr.  Harriman  didn't  hesitate  to 
hale  his  discharged  stenographer  into 
court  for  the  offence  of  selling  that 
awful  letter  for  publication.  And 
now  that  the  stenographer  has  plead- 
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ed  guilty  Mr.  Harriman  asks  for 
leniency  for  the  offender,  with  the 
chances  that  punishment  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  altogether.  It  might  bo 
interesting  to  get  T.  Roosevelt's  opin- 
ion of  this  deed  of  mercy. — Boston 
Herald. 


Roosevelt's  Sound  Talk. 

Presient  Roosevelt  will  have  the 
warm  approval  of  the  country  for 
the  firm,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
serv'ative,  tone  of  his  reference  to  the 
railroads  in  the  speech  at  Indianapo- 
lis last  Thursday,  says  the  St.  Louis 
Kcpiihlic. 

That  the  roads  should  be  restrained 
from  over-capitalization,  that  no  man 
should  be  permitted  hereafter  to 
plunder  others  by  loading  railway 
properties  with  obligations  and  pock- 
eting the  money,  instead  of  spend- 
ing it  for  improvements  and  in  legiti- 
mate corporate  purposes,  are  proposi- 
tions so  just  that  there  can  be  no  dis- 
sent from  them. 

Popular  approval  will  be  equally 
unanimous  for  the  President's  con- 
tention that  railroads  should  be  held 
strictly  to  transportation  business, 
nnd  that  they  be  especially  restrained 
from  using  any  portion  of  their  capi- 
tal or  resources  in  speculation.  In 
these  and  similar  recommendations 
the  President  emphasizes  previous 
utterances  of  his  well-known  policy 
of  railroad  regulation. 

The  conservatism  of  the  new  mat- 
ter in  the  Indianapolis  address  is  no 
less  welcome  than  the  firmness  of  his 
stand  on  ground  previously  taken. 
That  the  roads  should  be  permitted 
to  acquire  connecting  lines  while  be- 
ing restrained  from  controlling  com- 
peting lines  is  almost  an  axiom  of  the 
expanding  transportation  service  of 
this  country  of  magnificent  distances. 

But  most  welcome  of  all  to  shippers 
and  receivers  of  freight  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time 
most  reassuring  to  the  world  of  busi- 
ness and  finance,  is  the  advice  that 


our  regulation  of  railroad  corpora- 
tions be  so  guided  as  to  encourage  the 
construction  of  the  costly  betterments 
that  are  everywhere  needed. 

The  freight  blockade  of  last  fall 
and  winter  has  shown  that  business 
will  come  close  to  a  standstill  if  the 
increase  of  mileage  and  of  terminal 
facilities  do  not  measurably  keep  step 
Avith  the  rapidly  expanding  volume  of 
freight  to  be  moved.  Whether  or  no 
James  J.  Hill's  estimate  of  $1,000,- 
000,000  a  year  as  the  revenue  neces- 
sary to  be  expended  by  the  roads  dur- 
ing the  next  five  years  in  order  to 
keep  up  with  the  demands  of  trans- 
portation be  correct,  it  is  certain  that 
vast  expenditures  will  be  necessary. 

To  pursue  a  too  restrictive  policy 
in  the  fixing  of  rates  w^ould  bring 
widespread  ruin  to  farmers,  mer- 
chants and  investors  by  making  the 
freight  blockades  of  the  future  many 
times  worse  than  that  we  have  just 
passed  through.  It  is  construction, 
not  destruction,  that  is  wanted  in  the 
Government's  dealings  with  the  trans- 
portation problems.  It  is  the  former 
which  is  promised  by  the  policy  of 
proper  regulation  coupled  with  en- 
couragement to  the  greatest  possible 
activity  in  the  creation  of  extensions 
and  betterments. — Clifton  Mirror. 


A  Falling  Out  of  Trusts  Over  Rotten 
Rails. 

It  is  cheaper  to  make  bad  rails  than 
to  make  good  rails;  hence  the  Steel 
Trust  makes  bad  rails. 

It  is  cheaper  to  accept  bad  rails 
than  to  antagonize  the  powerful  Steel 
Trust  by  insisting  upon  good  rails: 
hence  the  Railroad  Trust  accepts  bad 
rails. 

But  presently  the  bad  rails  crumble 
and  the  accidents  increase  and  the 
Railroad  Trust  discovers  that  its  cal- 
culations about  the  cheapness  of  bad 
rails  are  wrong.  Whereupon  it  raises 
an  outcry  and  demands  good  rails  at 
the  price  of  bad  rails. 
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That  is  the  situation  in  this  affair 
of  the  defective  rails.  The  Railroad 
Trust,  having  more  and  abler  press 
agents,  tries  to  make  the  public  think 
the  issue  is  something  else.  But  it  is 
not  something  else.      It  is  just  this. 

The  Steel  Trust,  having  a  monop- 
oly in  its  line,  skins  the  public  in  one 
way.  The  Railroad  Trust,  having 
a  monopoly  in  another  line,  skins  the 
public  in  another  wa.y.  The  moral 
indignation  of  the  Railroad  Trust  at 
the  crimes  of  the  Steel  Trust  and  the 
moral  indignation  of  the  Steel  Trust 
at  the  crimes  of  the  Railroad  Trust 
are  immensely  funny — to  a  foreigner 
not  obliged  to  ride  on  an  American 
railroad. 

To  one  so  obliged  the  situation  is 
far  from  funny.  Four  hundred  and 
forty-nine  rails,  179  of  them  new, 
broke  on  one  railroad  in  the  month  of 
February.  One  trip  of  a  fast  train 
on  one  railroad  a  few  weeks  ago  broke 
eighteen  rails  in  five  hundred  miles. 
On  the  railroads  of  this  State  last  year 
836  rotten  Steel  rails  were  found 
and  removed.  In  1901,  before  the 
Steel  Trust  got  us  by  the  throat, 
there  were  only  twenty-nine  defective 
rails  found  on  the  same  tracks. 

"We  have  far  more  railroad  acci- 
dents in  this  country  than  any  other 
country  has,  and  forty  per  cent  of 
our  accidents  are  caused  by  defective 
rails. 

Of  course,  we  must  have  trusts, — 
on  that  we  are  determined.  We  have 
voted  repeatedly  in  favor  of  them, 
and  voted  to  give  them  everything 
they  want.  A  foreigner  that  does  not 
care  to  be  mangled  or  killed  might 
think  the  price  we  pay  for  our  trusts 
is  excessive,  but  to  us  Americans  it 
does  not  seem  so.  In  our  touching 
devotion  to  the  trust  idea  we  give  to 
the  trusts  our  government,  our  pock- 
etbooks  and  now  it  appears  we  are 
giving  them  our  lives.  Is  there  any- 
thing else  we  can  do  for  them? — The 
American,  New  York. 


Governor  Buchtel,  of  Colorado. 

Governor  Buchtel,  of  Colorado,  is 
a  preacher.  He  is  supposed  to  stand 
for  all  that  is  good.  Above  all,  con- 
sidering his  profession,  we  would 
naturally  suppose  him  to  be  actuated 
by  a  sense  of  justice  in  the  discharge 
of  his  executive  duties. 

But  let's  look  at  the  facts: 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  while  visit- 
ing in  Los  Angeles,  Gov,  Buchtel  gave 
out  an  interview  in  which  he  openly 
declared  the  belief  that  JNIoyer  and 
Haywood,  union  miners,  are  guilty  of 
murder.  He  further  expressed  the 
opinion  that  these  men,  now  on  trial 
before  a  jury,  should  be  subjected  to 
capital  punishment. 

Rather  sensational  for  a  preacher- 
governor,  eh? 

Rather  unusual  for  a  chief  execu- 
tive to  thus  go  on  record  with  a  pre- 
mature opinion  before  a  jury,  eh? 

And  we  find  this  preacher-governor 
who  butts  into  a  murder  trial  ahead 
of  judge  and  jury,  prejudicing  the 
case  of  two  prisoners — what  do  ycu 
suppose  we  find  him  doing? 

Turning  a  Colorado  hank  wrecker, 
proveji  guilty,  out  of  prison  on  parole. 
Here  is  the  story  in  brief : 
A  few  years  ago,  a  smooth  individ- 
ual, E.  M.  Johnson,  opened  a  savings 
bank  in  Denver.  He  called  it  "The 
Fidelity."  He  catered  to  janitors, 
scrub  women,  domestics,  laborers  and 
others  whose  pay  is  small  at  best.  He 
persuaded  this  class  to  make  "dollar 
deposits  as  a  nest  egg."  He  preached 
thrift  as  the  rational  antidote  of  pov- 
erty in  old  age.  He  built  up  a  won- 
derful business.  Hundreds  of  lab- 
orers flocked  to  his  bank,  canying  to 
him  their  paltry  earnings.  This  kept 
up  for  several  years.  "The  Fidel- 
ity" vaults  fairly  bulged  with  depos- 
its. 

"What  a  grand  man  is  this  Mr. 
Johnson,"  the  wage  earners  said  in 
concerted  acclaim. 

At  last  when  the  harvest  of  dollars 
had    reached    a    certain    point,    Mr. 
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Johnson  wrecked  the  bank,  and  left 
the  scrub  women,  the  nurse  girls,  the 
janitore  and  others  of  their  kind  pen- 
niless. 

"Fidelity"  Johnson,  he  was  then 
called  in  tones  of  bitter  sarcasm. 

Colorado  law  nabbed  "Fidelity" 
Johnson  and  sent  him  to  the  peniten- 
tiary. 

A  little  later,  Colorado  voters 
elected  Governor  Buchtel  to  the  exec- 
utive chair. 

And  then,  a  little  later,  just  after 
condemning  Haywood  and  Moyer 
without  trial,  Governor  Buchtei 
signed  an  order  paroling  "Fidelity" 
Johnson. 

]\Ioyer  and  Haywood  may  or  may 
not  be  guilty  of  murder.  We  don 't 
know  which.  That  is  the  question 
for  the  jury  to  determine  upon  a 
hearing  of  legal  evidence.  If  those 
men  are  found  guilty,  let  them  be 
punished. 

But  meanwhile  what  do  you  think 
of  a  governor  who  pardons  a  man  who 
is  known  to  have  wrecked  the  savings 
of  scrub  women? 

Has  he  any  license  to  throw  stones 
at  men  charged  with  murder,  hut  not 
yei  proven  guilty? 


Wages  and  High  Prices. 

To  this  office  come  many  eru- 
dite contributions  which  bear  such 
titles  as  "Higher  Cost  of  Living" 
and  "Effect  of  the  Increased  Produc- 
tion of  Gold  Upon  the  Price  of  Com- 
modities." Many  of  them  are 
adorned  with  elaborate  diagrams,  and 
they  bulge  with  statistics.  They  look 
impressive,  and  we  feel  that  they  are 
learned  and  authoritative  disquisi- 
tions upon  a  subject  of  great  impor- 
tance and  universal  application.  We 
are  torn  between  a  conscientious  con- 
viction that  a  journal  of  contempo- 
rary civilization  ought  to  print  some- 
thing on  this  subject,  and  an  instinc- 
tive certainty  that  since  these  contri- 
butions are  too  heavy  and  dull  for  us 
to  wade  through,  no  one  else  will  read 


them,  and  consequently  they  won't  do 
much  good.  To  our  rescue  comes 
Mr.  Isaac  Russell,  of  Salt  Lake,  who 
covers  the  matliematics,  the  eco- 
nomics, the  sociology,  and  the  plain 
human  nature  of  this  subject,  all  in  a 
paragraph  whose  brevity  and  liveli- 
nes;s  command  our  admiration : 
"Editor  Collier's: 

' '  Two  years  ago  I  decided  I  was  en- 
titled to  build  a  shanty  to  live  in,  and 
when  the  plans  were  drawn  the  con- 
tractors said  the  price  was  $2,000.  I 
decided  to  save  some  money  instead 
of  building  at  once,  and  I  am  now 
$700  ahead  of  the  game.  Yesterday' 
I  sought  the  contractor,  begging  him 
to  go  ahead.  While  he  was  explain- 
ing that  brick  had  gone  up  30  per 
cent,  and  lumber  28  per  cent,  and 
labor  25  per  cent,  along  came  a  fresh- 
looking  delegate  to  inform  him  that 
there  had  been  another  meeting  of 
the  electric  workers'  union  and  the 
price  for  electric  wiring  had  been 
boosted  just  a  little  matter  of  250  per 
cent.  The  contractor  got  through 
figuring  and  showed  me  he  could 
tackle  the  house  now  for  $3,400,  and 
what  I  am  trying  to  figure  out  is  how 
much  of  a  loser  I  am  by  saving  my 
money.  Also  whether  you  would  ad- 
vise me  to  plant  the  plot  of  my  pros- 
pective house  with  a  bean  patch 
against  the  coming  of  the  day  whe}i 
we  three-dollar-a-day  men,  who  fill 
the  railroad  offices,  carry  the  mail, 
■^vrite  the  newspapers  and  teach  the 
schools  will  be  called  upon  to  give 
free  soup  to  the  eight-dollar-a-minute 
hod-carriers,  who  are  contemplating 
raising  the  price  at  the  next  meeting 
to  nine  dollars  and  to  cut  a  minute  to 
fifty-two  seconds  by  union  watches; 
or  whether  your  advice  would  be  to 
buy  a  bomb  and  join  the  socialistic 
anarchists.  Additionally,  if  I  buy 
the  bomb,  would  you  advise  me  to 
throw  it  at  Harriman  or  Debs  first, 
or  have  you  any  other  preference? 
Also,  and  finally,  if  you  pay  for  giv- 
ing advice  like  this,  kindly  send  check 
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at  once,  as  I  would  like  to  spend  it 
for  beans  or  a  bomb  as  per  advice. 
I  have  enoiigh  stored  by  to  get  the 
red  flag,  if  the  price  hasn't  been 
boosted  in  the  past  few  days, 
"Very  truly, 
"Is^vAc  Russell." 
A  great  many  folks  who  lack  Mr. 
Russell's  gift  of  expression  share  his 
problem  and  may  even  admit  a  sneak- 
ing sympathy  with  his  sentiments. 
Capital  sees  carefully  to  getting  its 
share  of  prosperity,  and  the  labor 
unions  are  prompt  and  efficient  in 
keeping  up  the  end  of  what  used  to 
be  known  as  the  dollar-a-day  man. 
Between  the  two  these  are  evil  days 
for  the  educated  poor  who  live  on  sal- 
aries and  fixed  incomes. — Collier's. 


Boys,  Stay  at  Home. 


The  Columbiana  Sentinel  is  one 
county  paper  which  Alabama  should 
especially  be  proud  of. 

In  the  fight  the  Birmingham  Rail- 
way, Light  and  Power  Company  is 
conducting  against  the  liberties  and 
freedom  of  American  working  people 
the  company  has  sent  out  little  "Want 
Ads"  to  the  county  papers  of  Ala- 
bama. 

We  regret,  indeed,  that  some  of  our 
exchanges  have  been  so  unthoughtful 
or  seemingly  greedy  as  to  publish 
these  ads,  but  we  rise  to  say,  1st,  that 
no  paper  that  has  the  interest  of  the 
people  at  heart  will  publish  them  at 
any  price ;  2nd,  that  no  man,  who  un- 
derstands the  situation  as  it  really  is 
here  in  Birmingham  will  come  here 
to  work  for  a  company  who  refuses 
its  employes  the  sovereign  right  to  af- 
filiate with  any  legal  organization. 

The  Guide  admires  the  Columbiana 
Sentinel  for  its  brave  editorial  on  this 
subject:     Read  it  as  follows: 

"The  Birmingham  Railway,  Light 
and  Power  Company  is  sending  out 


advertising  to  every  newspaper  iu 
Alabama  to  try  to  induce  young  men 
from  the  country  districts  to  flock  to 
the  great  iron  town  to  help  to  break 
the  strike  of  that  all-grasping  com- 
pany's employes,  and,  ultimately,  to 
become  the  willing  and  hopeless  slaves 
of  the  'System.' 

"The  Sentinel  does  not  want  any 
of  the  said  company's  money  for  such 
advertising.  For  the  purpose  of 
pointing  out  the  evils  of  its  propa- 
ganda one  of  the  company's  notices 
is  given  here,  free  of  charge: 

"  '  A  few  select  car  men  are  wanted 
at  Birmingham  by  the  B.  Ry.,  L.  &  I*. 
Co.  Rates  of  pay  16c  to  25c  per 
hour.       Apply  at  once  or  get  left.' 

"Some  of  these  notices  assure  the 
boys  that  they  can  make  from  $40  to 
$70  per  month  as  motormen  and  con- 
ductors running  cars  for  this  monop- 
oly. They  say  nothing  about  the  fact 
that  such  pay  would  hardly  provide  a 
young  man  with  decent  board  and 
clothing  in  that  city;  that  the  work 
is  for  long  days  and  includes  Sunday, 
and  that  it  is  a  life  of  drudgery  with 
considerable  risk  and  deprivation  in 
all  kinds  of  weather,  and  absolutely 
no  future  to  look  forward  to. 

' '  Young  men  who  allow  such  gilded 
baits  to  draw  them  from  the  farm, 
and  from  their  pleasant  avocations 
near  their  homes,  are  not  only  foolish, 
but  blind  to  their  own  peace  and  wel- 
fare. Stay  at  home,  boys  of  Shelby 
county,  and  let  the  poor  devils  who 
have  no  homes  go  up  to  help  Mr.  Jeni- 
ison  to  prevent  them  from  enjoying 
the  liberty  which  is  guaranteed  them 
under  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  boys  of  Shelby  county 
are  not  the  kind  to  aid  in  preventing 
others  from  gaining  their  freedom  nor 
are  they  the  sort  who  wish  to  enslave 
themselves." — The  Farmers  Union 
Guide. 


